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How to make beginners feel they’re going to be good! 


Teachers tell us it’s extra-easy to 
teach and extra-easy to learn when a 
beginner is using a Royal Electric. 


The keyboard is remarkably easy to 
master. Your students will spend even 
less time on key stroking and carriage 
drills to attain speed with accuracy. 
Margin setting is automatic with 
Royal’s famous Magic” Margin. 
Advanced students learn faster on 
Royal Electric. Our unique Touch 
Control® makes the change from man- 


ual to electric typing a natural one. 


Exclusive Twin-Pak® is the easiest 
of all ribbons to change—and it ends 
ribbon smudge once and for all. And, 
of course, all the controls are in the 
same familiar positions, including 
tabular and back-spacing keys. 
Reliability is a Royal byword. There’s 
little or no time off for repairs when 
you’re using Royals. If any should be 
needed, they’re done extra quickly, 
because Royal has more service points 


than any other manufacturer. 


You are the best judge of a teaching 
typewriter. We would like to give 
you a free demonstration and trial— 
won’t you call your nearby Royal 
Representative today? 


QYAL electric 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation, 
World’s Largest Manufacturerof Typewriters. 


THERE ARE MORE ROYAL TYPEWRITERS IN SCHOOL AND OFFICE USE THAN ANY OTHER MAKE. 
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editorial 


Elizabeth T. Van Derveer 
Montclair State College 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey 


N Atlantic City last month, EBTA accepted 

with reservations the proposed plan for uni- 
fication set forth by the Joint Committee on the 
Development of National Unity in Business Edu- 
cation. By this action, unification was brought a 
little closer to reality. ee 

Some who have listened to discussions of the 
pros and cons of unification over the years and 
especially in the last few months seem to believe 
that unification brings with it a Solomon who will 
have answers for every problem in business educa- 
tion. Some speak wistfully of an “ideal” curric- 
ulum — “What do ‘they’ say should be the ideal 
curriculum?” The first thoughts of some go to 
guidance and student selection — “Do ‘they’ say 
we will get better quality students?” 

In referring to the recently organized European 
Economic Community, a unifying group, Carlo 
Hemmer, presently director of a division of the 
Community headquarters that deals with industry 
says: “The treaty that established the common 
market is ‘only a frame’.” Industry and commerce, 
the labor unions, and the other elements that make 
up European society, he says, are “filling up the 
picture and they are doing it very quickly.” 

Other educational unifying groups exist. What 
are they able to accomplish for those they serve? 
The NEA for example — is only a “frame.” The 
classroom teacher, the administrator, the boards 
of education — each helps to fill the frame. The 
well-known cardinal principles of education and 
the recommendations of the Economic Policies 
Commission, both developed by committees ap- 
pointed by the NEA, are merely “frames” or 
guides to instruction and, in reality, very “general” 
in their outlook. 

What is the avowed “frame” of unification? 
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First, to speak nationally with one 
voice for business education. 

The enlarged national council of business edu- 
cation — once it is formed — and the executive 
officer in the central office can and should reflect 
rather than attempt to create the thinking of the 
regional groups and the professional organizations 
supporting them. The moment the executive group 
does otherwise, it destroys representation and be- 
gins dictatorship. If that is what business teachers 
want, they can have it by doing and saying nothing, 
by waiting for suggestions, by expecting to be led 
every step of the way, by querying ‘““What do ‘they’ 
say should be — ?” 

What shall the national council say? Let us 
use the curriculum as an example. What are we 
planning to do to make the curriculum more suit- 
able for all types of students — the slower learner, 
the college preparatory student, the average 
learner? Are we developing a curriculum in our 
schools which may be used as a guide for others? 
Or are we expecting a “hand-me-down” from a 
higher authority? 


Second, to communicate with all business 
teachers through national publications. 

What shall the joint council publish, when it 
is appointed, for all business teachers? Again, a 
“frame” or in publication language, a “theme” can 
be decided upon by a publications board. Who, 
however, shall fill in that “frame,” complete the 
“theme”? Those who have had successful experi- 
ence in the classroom, the office, or the community 
— us. In fact, we will probably have created the 
idea for the “frame” or the “theme” in the first 
place. Creation takes place in our minds as we ask 
a question, make a comment in class or at a meet- 
ing, write about a classroom experience in a mag- 
azine, express an idea at a dinner table. 

The publications committee also should draw 
freely upon those of its membership who are able 
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unification only 


to think more abstractly, more critically than most 
of us. They are the ones who are able to set up 
philosophic straw men for the rest of us to knock 
down or support; they are the ones who generate 
creative ideas which the rest of us can try out in 
the classrooms and, after modification, suggest be 
used by many people. i 

If the publications committee (or whatever 
group is selected by the joint council for publica- 
tions) uses the same ideas of the same people over 
and over again, it will be because the stay-at-home 
say-nothing business teacher permits, even en- 
courages by his apathetic attitude, this to happen. 
Only the “frame” will be absolute. How it is filled 
in is our business. 


Third, to unify research; 
to originate national research. 

Here is an area where the joint council, when 
it is appointed, can take considerable initiative. 
Within the ranks of business educators are many 
individuals capable of initiating research and con- 
ducting it so that the results are definitive. For 
example, an analysis of drop-outs in shorthand 
conducted on a national level would be more 
authoritative than one limited to one community, 
to one county, to one large city, or even to one 
state. 

Again, however, this responsibility should not 
be assumed to be the responsibility of the national 
council or national committee alone. How inter- 
ested are we in research? Do we have ideas to be 
researched ? 


Fourth, to work more closely: 
with the NEA. , 

This part of the picture probably can be filled 
in best by the enlarged national council on the 
scene in Washington and through NEA ‘publica- 
tions. This area, also, requires considerable cooper- 
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ation by the supporters of the national council for 
we can expect little or no cooperation from NEA 
unless we give cooperation. How much of the co- 
operation presently extended by NEA to UBEA 
would continue — an office in the NEA building, 
an occasional page in the NEA Journal, etc. — if 
business teachers suddenly discontinued _ their 
memberships in NEA? How much of the present 
cooperation is due to the drive for NEA life mem- 
bership put on by UBEA? To insure continuance 
of these illustrations of cooperation and to secure 
others, we should support membership in NEA by 
business teachers. 


Fifth, to promote cooperation with 
other education groups and with business. 

Notice that the responsibility of the enlarged 
national council is clearly stated and clearly 
limited here by the verb “promote” — promotion 
of the FBLA; promotion of cooperation with 
NOMA and other office and retailing groups; pro- 
motion with schools and colleges at different levels 
of learning; promotion of cooperation with the 
ASCD. Participation, nationally, can be brought 
about only by local and state participation on an 
individual or state association basis. The responsi- 
bility for filling in the picture again is placed in 
the hands of the individual business teacher. 

Yes, unification for business education is only 
a “frame.” If it is to be successful, the responsi- 
bility for providing the canvas, selecting the paint, 
and wielding the paintbrush depends on each of 
us with the guidance and leadership of those whom 
we choose to represent us. As each of us recognizes 
his own responsibility if and when unification oc- 
curs, questions of ““What do ‘they’ say — ?” will 
be changed to “What do ‘we’ say — ?” For, from 
the classroom must come the personnel to provide 
the leadership to do the things unification is ex- 
pected to do. Are we ready to assume our responsi- 
bilities? 
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observation opinion 


and obiter 


Herbert A. Tonne 
New York University 


[* November of 1958, birthdays of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and Northwestern Uni- 
versity schools of business were celebrated. 
Though these schools’ are a scant ten miles 
from each other, the press headline announced 
that intellectually, these two schools were 
“poles apart.” Northwestern University, stand- 
ing along with the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business and the Stanford University Grad- 
uate School of Business, is represented as being 
concerned with education for the practice of 
business. In other words, they believe in learn- 
ing from practice by studying the case and 
then deriving principles of operation from it. 
On the other hand, the University of Chicago, 
along with such business schools as Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, and the University of Cali- 
fornia, is concerned with the principles un- 
derlying the practice. If students learn the 
principles of business, they will be able to 
carry through the practices effectively in due 
course. 

These opposite concepts have faced man 
ever since he was concefned with the rearing 
of the young. Which is the best procedure, 
teach by precept or by practice? Neither pro- 
cedure is sound by itself, and either procedure 
used reasonably will be effective. It is foolish 
to assume that people cannot adapt generaliza- 
tions to the specific. On the other hand, it is 
certainly not wise to assume that only as princi- 
ples are understood first can practices be mean- 
ingful. | 

In practical arts subjects, such as typing and 
in the language arts subjects such as shorthand, 
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the validity of teaching principles first is ques- 
tionable. In the first place, there are no basic 
principles, and second we are concerned with 
competency to use rather than with understand- 
ing of the principles. In shorthand, for ex- 
ample, teachers talk much about teaching 
theory. What is the theory of shorthand? Is it 
that shorthand is really not necessary, or that 
only 100 words per minute are acceptable as 
beginning speeds on the job? These are theo- 
ries. 

What teachers mean when they talk about 
learning theory is learning rules, Students can 
and do learn shorthand by learning the rules 
of shorthand. In New York City for many 
years teachers of shorthand have been teach- 
ing by rule. They teach principles, that is, 
so-called theory first, and then they teach 
practice. I think it is a difficult way to learn. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that the New 
York City schools have produced thousands 
and thousands of competent beginning stenog- 
raphers. 

Most teachers who are aware of good tech- 
niques for presenting the language arts feel that 
the wiser procedure is to learn what to do first 
and then figure out if necessary why we do what 
we do. Generally there is no “why.” We write 
an “M” in Gregg shorthand as a straight hori- 
zontal line somewhat longer than an “N” be- 
cause Dr. Gregg decided that it was an expedi- 
ent and effective way of expressing the sound. 
Several alternate ways would have been just 
as good. It is that way because it is convenient 
to have a standard procedure by which a sound 
is symbolized. 
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To go to the extreme by insisting that no 
reason should ever be given is ridiculous. 
Where there are reasons and where students 
are interested in them, even in a language art 
subject like shorthand, if it does not take too 
much time, by all means let’s give them the 
“theory.” 

In bookkeeping the attempt to achieve a 
dichotomy between skill first and then theory, 
if at all, or theory first and then practice, is 
meaningless. In bookkeeping, theory and prac- 
tice must be interlocked. Which comes first is 
of relatively little importance. I would prefer 
to teach how to do first and then indicate why 
for the usual student that we have in secondary 
schools. For the more mature and brighter 
student the procedure of learning why first and 
second how could easily be the more effective 
procedure. 

I am reluctant to believe that the professors 
in the University of Chicago insist upon the 
theory underlying practice first, and then only 
tolerate some examples. On the other hand, it 
would seem to me that students at Northwest- 
ern University would suffer if every learning 
were taught purely in terms of cases, with no 
attempt at developing generalizations except as 
an indirect product of the solution of particular 
cases. These two schools are good schools, and 
therefore they would tend to use both pro- 
cedures emphasizing one or the other only for 
the purpose of dramatic display. The attempt 
at showing that Northwestern University and 
the University of Chicago are “poles apart” 
in their educational practice may make good 
headlines, but does not make much sense. 
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The ABC Shorthand 
Has Pioneered In 
These Outstanding 


LEADERSHIP 


* FIRST major advance in 


FAMOUS ABC SHORTHAND ® 


in Business Education 
FIRST because it Reduces Dropouts by TWO-THIRDS Business English teaching! 


T 


* FIRST et tapes for 


* FIRST » offer superior 


service to 


FIRST because it has cut learning time 75% — enables 
you to cut learning time for complete steno- 
graphic and secretarial courses in half 


FIRST in student Satistaction and Achievement 


FIRST in Employer Preference 


in Accuracy — turns out more accurate, more 
FIRST efficient 


FIRST in Profits 


You ELIMINATE COMPETITION with a SPEEDWRITING shorthand 
EXCLUSIVE franchise! Enroll more students . . . render better service... 
make MORE PROFIT with the course no other school in your city can offer! 
SPEEDWRITING shorthand sells itself because it can be learned in a 
fraction of the time required by symbol systems . . . is accepted and pre- 
ferred everywhere for its ease of learning, its efficiency, its unfailing 
accuracy! Nationally advertised to 64 million PROSPECTS monthly 
via a $600,000.00 campaign—the largest in business school 
history ! 


*Remember, too, that if you teach SPEEDWRITING shorthand— 
your students recommend YOUR school EXCLUSIVELY! 

A symbol shorthand student is a booster for your com- 
petition, as well! 


f ad 
wertisi 
ing the SPEEDWRITING 
this yeor! 


* FIRST in Student 
Recommendation. Three 
out of every six stu- 
dents now 
SPEEDWRITIN 
were rec by 
a successful graduate. 


K FIRST shorthand to 


lucrative 


* FIRST to TRIPLE income 
from night 1 ts — 
with a minimum of “dropouts.” 

FIRST offer National 


Lifetime Privileges, Brush-Up 
and Transfer Privileges to 
gredeates of over 400 schools 
n the U, S., Canada, Cuba 
and Hawaii! 


There are no strings to a 
SPEEDWRITING franchise 


The FACTS are that, unlike other 
franchise courses, SPEEDWRITING 
é CHARGES NOTHING for the franchise — SETS NO QUOTA — 
| «BOOKS YOU ORDER! The SPEEDWRITING COMPANY pays the enti 
! The pays the entire 

pot Df mee god, sense—if there is no cost of the $600,000 Annual National Advertising Campaign. You pay 
find the EXCLUS —s no assessments — no per student or inquiry charges. That's bs? an 
chiee EXCLUSIVE SPEEDWRITING Shorthand franchise is TODAY'S BEST 

fran y INVESTMENT for farsighted, progressive business schools. 


can mean to you. 

MOST IMPORTANT, SPEEDWRITING's adaptability to your curriculum swells 
your profits! In addition to its use in the basic 6-Weeks Shorthand Course or combined 
with typing in only 8-Weeks, SPEEDWRITING is outstandingly effective in the 4-6 
Months Stenographic Course and in the 6-8 Months Complete Secretarial Course. Both 
on a long and short course basis, SPEEDWRITING is easier to sell because students 
are on-the-job 4 to § MONTHS SOONER! Thus long-term Stenographic Courses with 
SPEEDWRITING offer students a “‘bargain,"’ yet YOU collect the same total tuition 
per student as for symbol shorthands! 


For details write: 


ept. 7505-9, 55 West 42nd Street New York 36, New York 


© 1959 Speedwriting Company 
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The integrated plan in action: Mrs. Pumarada and future secretaries 


HE second semester of transcrip- 

tion should be used to develop 
occupational competence and to make 
the transition from the school to the 
office easier. The work of this sem- 
ester is most profitable to the students 
if the teacher plans it to fit the com- 
munity in which they live. Many of 
the letters that the teacher uses should 
be actual letters written by different 
businesses of that community. This 
acquaints the students with business 
procedures in their community, en- 
riches their vocabulary, and provides 
an excellent experience that prepares 
them better for office work. 

I have been using this plan for the 
past three years and my students are 
very enthusiastic about it. The work 
for the semester is divided into five 
_ units of two weeks each. Between 
units a week is allowed for remedial 
practice. (Our semester consists of 
16 weeks. We have transcription 
courses both in English and in Span- 
ish. Each course is scheduled as a 


two-hour period twice a week. The 
first hour is devoted to shorthand and 
the second, to transcription. There 
is one teacher in charge of the Eng- 
lish Transcription course and another 
teacher in charge of the Spanish.) 


First unit — a Social Security office 
Second " — a bank 

Third ” — an industry 

Fourth ” — a lawyer’s office 

Fifth ” —a government agency 


For each unit I assume that my 
pupils will do their work just as if 
they were actually working in the 
particular office being studied. Dur- 
ing the time each unit lasts, all of the 
letters I dictate to them in the tran- 
scription class are actual recent let- 
ters from that kind of organization. 
For homework I give them both ac- 
tual letters and letters selected from 
the textbook which I feel might have 
been dictated in that — busi- 
ness. 


Celeste O'Neill de Pumarada 
University of Puerto Rico 
Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico 


acquaints 
students 


with community 


My aim is to make the work in the 
transcription room as similar as pos- 
sible to actual conditions which the 
students may encounter when start- 
ing their business careers. When the 
stenographer goes to work in an 
office, he finds that: 

1. There is a certain vocabulary 
which is peculiar to that organization. 

2. There are certain procedures in 
the office which he is expected to fol- 
low without being told every time. 
For example, an employee may be in 
charge of matters pertaining to leaves 
of absence and whenever the em- 
ployer dictates a letter dealing with 
these, he must remember to make a 
copy for this employee. 

3. If he is to do his work in the 
most efficient way, he must learn as 
quickly as possible the setup of the 
office, how his work is related to the 
work of the other employees in his 
division, and how the work in his di- 
vision is related to the work in the 
other divisions of the office. Usu- 


6 de febrere de 1958 


Sr. Luis Camacho Ruis 
Victor 
Arecibo, Rico 
Estimedo sefior Camacho: 
To nos es posiide dar curso » su solicitud 
haste 
acto nos sumis istre los siguientes 
sete Teeinierto de on 
ifieede =: ~~ 
¢e os bi jose 
orreo, por te 
tritie cr ster tre ofieir 


te 
Atentaner. 


Charles "anditon 
Direeter, Cfieina de Distrite 


Yebruary 6, 1958 


Mr. Lats Camacho Ruts 
Victor Lépes 112 
Arecibo, rte Rico 


Dear Mr. Canaches 
gsidle for us to 


oss your 
ation for Soeisl benefits 
you nd us the Sollowing documents: 


1. Yeu 

2. Your marriage certific 

3. Mirth ee reifiestes of your two 
enilar 


is air iew. 
Pably by visitirg our 


Yours truly, 


Charles Hamilter 
Manerer, Distriet Office 


UNITS OF WORK 
RAMOS & SANTOS, & EN C. 
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ally there are charts where this is 
made clear, or there may be an em- 
ployee assigned to explain this to him. 
But in many instances he has to find 
this out for himself. And further- 
more, he must learn to add to this 
knowledge from the information con- 
tained in the letters dictated to him. 


Preliminary Procedure 


Our second semester starts right 
after the Christmas vacation; there- 
fore, before beginning the first unit, 
we spend the first week reviewing: 
erasing, making corrections (crowd- 
ing and spreading), arranging and 
handling the work materials, etc. I 
give my students timed drills on these. 
We also review language: spelling, 
grammar, punctuation, capitalization, 
etc., and brief forms. Also, we re- 
view the use of the dictionary and 
reference manuals. 


Procedure for the First Unit 


Working in Social Security Office 

I include Social Security because it 
is relatively new in Puerto Rico and 
the students obtain information which 
is very important both for them and 
their families. I have chosen this 
unit to start with for two reasons: 
first, these letters are the ones using 
the easiest vocabulary; second, the 
letters give much information about 
Social Security, so that they can have 
much practice in drawing knowledge 
from the letters dictated to them. 
Also, many of these letters require 
the forms to be enclosed with the 
letters and the students are expected 
actually to enclose them. (The So- 
cial Security office in San Juan is 
very cooperative and they have given 
me several of the forms they use.) 

The day before beginning this unit, 
I assign as homework an article 
which I prepared for the class after 
consulting with the Social Security 
office, and which gives them informa- 
tion of a general nature about this 
Federal program. I also give them a 
list in alphabetical order of new ternjs 
that will appear in the letters, with 
their shorthand symbols. I expect 
them to find out their meaning and 
we discuss them in the next meeting 
of the class. As will be seen later, 
for this unit I give them much of the 
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information which I expect them to 
find out for themselves in the follow- 
ing units. 

I explain to them that secretaries 
are called upon to give an account 
to their employer of the status of dif- 
ferent matters about which they learn 
from letters dictated to them. So, in 
these units they receive practice in 
obtaining this information from the 
contents of the letters transcribed, and 
storing it in their minds for future 
reference. 

While they transcribe the letters, 
they may ask for help in reading any 
outline they are not sure of. I do 
not prompt them, but give them useful 
hints so that they can make it out for 
themselves as if they were on the job 
facing the same problem. The stu- 
dent has to learn to read for meaning, 
and also to recognize the peculiarities 
of his own shorthand; for example: 
whether he tends to write the U too 
long and it looks like K, etc. I also 
observe their work habits ; I assist in 
any special problem which the stu- 
dent has while transcribing such as 
crowding a long word to avoid ex- 
tension beyond the right margin. The 
next time the problem occurs, I ex- 
pect him to know what to do without 
my assistance. 

Once or twice during each unit I 
give the students a mimeographed 
copy of the letter to which I dictated 
the reply; they prepare it for filing, 
after placing the letter on my desk 
for the signature. 

Correction of Letters 

At the end of the transcription pe- 
riod, I read the letters to them and 
they circle any deviation from the 
transcript I read. After we finish 
reading each letter, they may ask 
questions as to whether or not sub- 
stitutions they may have made are ac- 
ceptable. In the margin, they write 
the general classification of the error: 
punctuation, spelling, grammar, word 
division, transcription, or shorthand. 
This makes it easier to record the 
errors in the mimeographed form 
they use for this purpose. (Their 
homework includes the writing of 
sentences in which these words are 
used correctly, and the practice of the 
shorthand outlines they wrote incor- 
rectly.) After they record the er- 


rors, they grade each letter they tran- 
scribed as to mailability and hand 
them in to me. (Double credit is 
given for perfect letters.) 

At the next class meeting, in the 
letters I dictate to them for tran- 
scription, the same words or punctu- 
ation marks that gave them trouble 
appear again. 

After “working” for two weeks in 
a Social Security office, we take a 
week for doing remedial work. Dur- 


ing this week I also group most of 


the letters I dictate or assign as home- 
work. For example, most of them 
might be written in the office of a 
manufacturer’s representative; or all 
of them might be written by a trans- 
portation company, etc. 


Procedure for the Second Unit 


Working in a Bank 

I chose banking because I believe 
that no matter where one works, some 
relationship is kept with a bank. For 
this unit, I give them a list of topics 
(personal loans, commercial loans, 
checking accounts, bank drafts, etc.) 
The students choose a topic and they 
are directed to go to the nearest bank 
and ask for information on the topic 
chosen. I ask three or four of them 
to seek information about the same 
topic, such as personal loans, so that 
they realize that procedures vary in 
the different banks. 

I explain to them that this not only 
enlarges their knowledge of banking 
procedures, but also gives them valu- 
able practical information concerning . 
the contraction of personal loans. 
Also, it affords them an opportunity 
to visit an office on their own and this 
is a valuable experience to have when 
they are seeking employment. 

During the two weeks of “work- 
ing in a bank” they give a brief (three 
minutes) oral report to the class on 
their topic, and hand in to me a type- 
written report on it. 


Procedure for the Third Unit 


Working in an Industry 

As we proceed with this unit, we 
note how the work in an industry dif- 
fers from the first two. Now we 
have the processing of raw materials, 
payment of excise taxes, relations 
with labor unions, collective bargain- 
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ing, etc. In both this and the last 
unit, office-style dictation is given. 
“Actual” checks are made out and en- 
closed with these letters, and they 
have to be sure that the figures agree 
with those given in the letters. 

I tell them that this industry (a 
brewery) has a hospitalization plan 
for its employees, and that a certain 
' employee, Miss Anna Smith, is in 
charge of these records ; so that every 
time a letter relative to hospitaliza- 
tion is dictated to them, they must 
make a carbon copy for Miss Smith 
besides the usual carbon copy. They 
also have to make a note of this in 
the letter (cc Miss Smith). 

I give them practice during this 
unit in interoffice correspondence 
also. From this unit on, at least one 
carbon copy is made of each letter. 
Also, an envelope is addressed for 
each. 


Procedure for the Fourth Unit 


Working in a Lawyer's Office 

For this unit I give them a list of 
legal terms with their shorthand sym- 
bols, and their meanings. They have 
to know the meaning of the most 
common ones, like certiorari and in- 
junction, for these terms appear fre- 
quently in the newspapers in Puerto 
Rico. 

I dictate a short brief, and they 
transcribe it in the special paper used 
for this purpose. I also dictate to 
them sworn statements which they 
are to transcribe and enclose with the 
corresponding letter which I have dic- 
tated to them. (Only lawyers are 
notary publics in Puerto Rico.) 


Procedure for the Fifth Unit 


Working in a Government O ffice 

Each member of the class has to 
find information about certain de- 
partment or office of our Common- 
wealth Government. They visit these 
offices and secure the charts available 
on the organization of the office. The 
students also ask for application 
blanks and other information on em- 
ployment possibilities and require- 
ments. 

I devote most of the time to “work- 
ing” in the Treasury Department, for 
this is the department with which 
most people come in contact. 
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I give them copies of letters written 
in this Department so that they may 
find out for themselves the special 
terms used, just as in the office they 
could ask permission to go over the 
files and find out. 

I also give them letters from the 
personnel division of this Depart- 
ment, as the procedures relating to 
personnel matters is uniform through- 
out the Commonwealth Government, 
and it helps them to become ac- 
quainted with these procedures. 


Some of the ‘letters have mis- 
takes, and the students are ex- 
pected to detect them and make 
the necessary corrections. 


By organizing the material in units 
which duplicate actual business con- 
ditions, the transcription class pro- 
vides a learning process which is as 
close to actuality as possible. Every 
unit presents new situations, so that 
later it is easier for the students to 
adjust to their jobs. 


mystery 
game 


typewriter 


in the April issue of this magazine directions were given for constructing a design 
‘on the typewriter. This is a typewriter game originated and copyrighted by 
Julius Nelson, sponsor of the artistic typing contests. 

If you followed those directions the result should be the design pictured below. 

The numbers at the left of the design are the line numbers in the directions on 


page 297 of the April issue. 
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Directions for constructing another design will be printed in the next issue. 
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cards into machine D pene file “package” chart 


@ “The beginning office worker is often put into 
a catch-all clerical position which demands his 
attention for meaningless, time-consuming, 
but necessary tasks.” Is he always prepared? 


Ronald A. Koster 
Onteora High School 
Boiceville, New York 


business teacher is generally 
well acquainted with the need for 
proficiency in the area of filing, typ- 
ing, and using the 10-key adding ma- 
chine. This project is an attempt to 
correlate similar knowledges and 
skills from each of these subjects 
which help in the development of pro- 
ficiency. 

The beginning office worker is 
often put into a catch-all clerical po- 
sition which demands his attention for 
menial, time-consuming, but neces- 
sary tasks. One of these is the task 
of putting numbered papers into 
proper numerical sequence for future 
reference after they have been dis- 
tributed, used in various departments 
of an office or factory, and returned. 


A New Skill 


The sorting method to be described 
is easy to learn; it can be an introduc- 
tion to the 10-key adding machine 


' keyboard ; and, more important, it is a 


very efficient, time-saving method—a 
new skill that can be a real asset to a 
prospective office worker. The pro- 
cedure is outlined in this article. 
Rules for indexing and filing are 
distributed, studied, and discussed 
thoroughly. Each student receives 
200 index cards and a numbered list 
of 200 names of individuals, business 
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firms, and government agencies. The 
names of firms and individuals used 
are selected to include as many index- 
ing and filing problems as possible. 
The student indexes the names while 
at the typewriter, typing the number 
given to the name in the upper right 
corner while automatically feeding 
the cards into the machine. To aid in 
the sorting of numbers, which will 
come later, the cards are numbered 
from 100 to 300. 

If file boxes and guides are avail- 
able, the student goes through the 
process of putting all the cards be- 
hind the proper guide. When this is 
completed, he returns to the “A” 
guide, putting all the “A” cards in 
proper alphabetical order, and con- 
tinues this process through the re- 
maining guides. 

If file boxes are not available, a 
simple, inexpensive, filing device can 
be constructed by accordian-pleating 
light cardboard and placing the letters 
of the alphabet on the visible side of 
each fold. This is a convenient aid 
that any student can put together and 
can pack up at the end of the class 
period with a minimum of time and 
effort. With the aid of a couple of 
rubber bands, a reasonable amount of 
security is afforded the “package” and 
it is generally not as difficult to carry 


-as a filing box. (This simple device 
is a real boon to a department pressed 
for funds for filing supplies and- 
equipment. ) 

The cards are simply dropped in 
the pockets formed by the pleats and 
the rest of the alphabetizing process 
continues. When the alphabetizing | 
is completed, the students exchange 
cards. The instructor then goes 
through the cards by calling the num- 


’ bers in the order they should be given 


when in correct alphabetical order. 
When a student finds a card out of 
order, it is pulled from the group 
and marked with a check mark in the 
upper left corner. The cards are 
then returned to their owners, and 
each student who has cards out of or- 
der is required to find the proper place 
‘for each pulled card, and write on the 


-lower portion, or reverse side of the 


card, the rule that he probably neg- 
lected in his original filing. 

There might be some consistency in 
errors due to misunderstanding of 
rules. Before going on, it is worth- 
while to determine any misunder- 
standing and clear it up with more 
discussion of the rules involved, giv- 
ing further examples of similar names 
and illustrating on the blackboard the 
indexing or alphabetizing process in- 
volved. 
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The New Skill — Sorting 

When finished with the filing the 
student has a series of numbered 
cards which are out of numerical se- 
quence. It is at this point that the 
use of the many numbered office 
forms required in office procedure are 
explained—how they are taken out of 
numerical order for posting or for 
other uses and are returned to nu- 
merical order for easy location at 
some future time. One good example 
-is the payroll checks that are distrib- 
uted to the employees, cashed in the 
bank, and returned to the payroll de- 
partment, where the checks must be 
put back into numerical sequence in 
order that a tabulation of outstanding 
checks and a reconciliation of the 
payroll account can be made. 

In order to sort the cards efficiently, 
it should be noted that if we had a 
greater number of cards, we would 
first sort them by the thousand 
groups, but since we have only 200 
cards, and they are in the same 
thousand grouping, we can start right 
out in this sorting process. 

Here, the layout of the 10-key 
board is introduced with a large wall 
chart and a similar desk chart is 
made by each student. Using this 
keyboard formation we start our sort- 
ing with the numbers in the units 


4 Picking up in ascending order 


column. All of the cards that have 
a zero (0) unit are placed in the zero 
(0) position on-the desk; the cards 
having a one (1) unit, in the one (1) 
position ; and so on, as they come off 
the alphabetical pile. 

When the first sorting is completed, 
we must prepare for the next sorting. 
The final pickup must be made in 
ascending order, that is from card 
100 to card 300. In order to make 
the final pickup in ascending order, 
the second pickup must be made in 
descending order and the first pickup 
in ascending order. The pile of zero 
(0) units is placed on top of the 
pile of one (1) units, both on top 
of the two (2) units, and so on until 
one large pile of cards with the zero 
(0) units on top and the nine (9) 
units at the bottom of the pile remain. 
It is important at this point not to 
allow any cards to get out of order. 

Our next sorting goes to the tens 
place. The numbers in the units and 
hundreds places are disregarded com- 
pletely in this sorting. The cards are 
placed in the proper positions by the 
number in the tens place, and when 
completed, picked up in descending 
order, that is, by placing the pile of 
nines on top of the eights, both on 
top of the sevens, until we have one 
pile that has the zeros in the tens 
place at the bottom of the pile. 


i" Picking up in descending order () 


The next distribution of cards is 
by the hundreds place, this time com- 
pletely disregarding the tens and units 
column. The final pickup is made in 
ascending order, and the cards are 
in numerical order. 


Improving Skill 


The cards can be put through 
further paces by shuffling, and trying 
to cut down the time necessary to 
place them in numerical order. It is 
almost a game and some fierce con- 
tests can result. Students appreciate 
an opportunity to practice this at 
home for a few days if a champion- 
ship sorting contest is to be held on 
a certain date—perhaps a week later. 

This subtle introduction to the 10- 
key adding machine is excellent. You 
are ready to introduce the touch sys- 
tem of the 10-key machine with a 
few exercises of the 4, 5, and 6 keys; 
following with the 1, 2, 3; the 7, 8, 9; 
and finally the 0 key. 

Don’t miss the opportunity to use 
the. cards once more, this time as an 
adding machine problem. Take the 
time and results obtained when your 
students add the numbers on the cards 
by flipping through them. These can 
be used in grading or in determining 
the fastest and most accurate 10-key 
adding machine operator. 


10-key adding machine 


Adding “numbers” on cards on 
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GOOD 
BUSINESS TEACHER 


CHARACTERISTICS 


Julius M. Robinson 
Eastern Michigan College 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 


“We must consider qualitative as 
well as quantitative recruitment.” 


“... a helpful attitude towards the 
problems of young people.” 


HE problems of recruiting and 

selecting prospective business 
teachers are continuing ones for busi- 
ness educators in teacher-training 
institutions. In recent years there 
have been campaigns for recruiting 
business teachers conducted by local, 
state, and national business teacher 
organizations—necessary in view of 


the shortage of business teachers in 


the high schools and colleges through- 
out the country. 

A young man came to my office 
just the other day and asked this 
question: “Is it true that any business 
education major who graduates and 
is certified can get a teaching posi- 
tion? The true answer to this ques- 
tion is “yes.” For, according to some 
statistics given to me by our Place- 
ment Director at Eastern Michigan 


College, we had 214 calls for business 
teachers during 1958 . . . . compared 
with 154 calls in 1954. The truth of 
the matter is that anyone who is 
certified can get a job if he wants it. 

After a year of recession when un- 
employment has been high, we have 
noticed what may well be a national 
trend—many more college students 
are interested in becoming business 
teachers. This year, we have the 
largest number of students ever en- 
rolled in methods classes. 

In view of this increased interest 
in business teaching, business educa- 
cators must consider qualitative as 
well as quantitative recruitment; we 
must take precautions to prevent in- 
competent people from entering the 
teaching profession. How are we to 
do this? The logical answer seems to 
be that we must be able to recognize 
the abilities, qualities, and characteris- 
tics of a successful business teacher. 

Research to date has not defined 
specifically the qualities that make for 
good teaching; therefore, the prob- 
lem of selection becomes all the more 
complex. Anyway, let us examine 
some of the traits which seem essen- 
tial for successful teaching of busi- 
ness subjects. 

Barr’ and Emons, who analyzed 
209 rating scales used in city school 
systems, developed a composite list 
of qualities on which teachers are 
judged. The quality with the highest 
frequency was personal fitness for 
teaching. Next in order of frequency 
were scholarship and _ professional 
preparation ; instructional skill; abil- 
ity to cooperate with others; class- 
room management; interest in work, 
pupils, patrons, subjects taught, etc; 
efforts toward improvement. 


Personal Fitness 
High on the list of personal fitness 


for teaching would be health. Cer- 
tainly a minimum requirement for a 
good business teacher is the health 
and well-being that a good office 
worker or a businessman should 
have. Perhaps the health of the busi- 
ness teacher needs to be even better 
1 Barr, A. S., “The Measurement and Prediction 


of Teaching Efficiency: Summary of Investiga- 
~ Journal of Experimental Education, June, 


than that, because he deals with 
young people where vitality and stam- 
ina are extremely necessary. 

A middle-aged woman came to my 
office to inquire about the course re- 
quirements for a teaching certificate. 
In the course of our conversation 
she remarked that she had worked in 
an office all her life and she was ap- 
proaching the age where it was rather 
difficult to withstand the rigors of 
office life. Consequently, she hoped 
to taper off her career by becoming 
a business teacher. How can anyone 
imagine that teaching is less rigorous 
than office work? In our modern, 
complex life, the really dynamic busi- 
ness teacher must have great stamina. 
Furthermore, a zest for living and 
work is contagious and inspires 
pupils. 

Another aspect of personal fitness 
is voice which is so impértant for 
successful teaching. An interesting 
sidelight on voice as part of physical 
fitness is noted in a study by Hen- 
drickson*. This study showed that 
there is a definite correlation between 
a good voice and a good teacher or a 
poor voice and an inferior teacher. 


Ability to Cooperate with Others 


Huffman* states that emotional 
stability is part of the fabric of the 
business education teacher’s  per- 
sonality. Certainly, such a person 
must be stable, keep his emotions 
under control, not wear his feelings 
openly, and be able to withstand the 
shocks of living. It is questionable 
whether a person who cannot ef- 
fectively control his’ responses with 
reference to occurrences of everyday 
life can ever become a satisfactory 
business education teacher. 


A moderate temperament is also 
desired so as to avoid frequent ex- 
tremes of gloom and depression and 
complete optimism. A man who was 
passing a sand lot where a group of 
small boys were playing baseball, 
noticed the score was 37 to 0 in favor 
of the team doing the batting. The 
man remarked to the catcher, “Son, 
it looks as though your team is 


? Hendrikson, Ernest H., “Comparisons of Ratings 
of Voice and Teachin Ability,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, Feb., 1943. 

Huffman, Harry, Instructor,” America 
Business Education Yearbook, Volume V, 1933, 


p. 17 
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doomed to defeat.” The small boy. 


doing the catching looked up with a 
very determined expression on his 
face and replied, “Heck no, we ain’t 
been to bat yet.” 

We need more of this type of 
optimism rather than the chip-carry- 
ing and blaming of others for some 
situations that may not be too de- 
sirable. 


Scholarship and Professional Preparation 


The next quality with the second 
highest frequency is scholarship and 
professional preparation. The aca- 
demic preparation of a teacher of 
business education should be broad, 
making it possible for him to under- 
stand his relationship to the entire 
education of the student. 

Competency in subject matter, of 
course, is of unquestioned import- 
ance. 

The natural division of subject 
matter seems to make a considerable 
difference in the teacher’s outlook. 
Since the office, skills are well de- 
veloped and relatively unchangeable, 
it is quite possible for such instruc- 
tion to become authoritarian in out- 
look. In contrast, the knowledges, at- 
titudes, and appreciations which are 
inherent in economic understanding 
are not so easily evaluated. Thus, the 
teacher of this discipline deals with 
an area which apparently has less 
finality and certainty; and conse- 
quently, the teacher is less likely to 
be as dogmatic. A good business 
teacher has balance and proper em- 
phasis between the two disciplines. 

Another aspect of one’s profes- 
sional preparation includes respon- 
sible work experience. Unless the 
teacher has faced a rather wide 
variety of actual experiences in the 
same manner that young people will, 
and has made satisfactory solutions 
to the problems caused by these ex- 
periences, he is unlikely to be of very 
great help to young people. 

For example, the teacher who has 
applied for many jobs before secur- 
ing one, the teacher who has worked 
with difficult employers, the teacher 
who has solved difficulties with co- 
workers has had experiences which 
give grist for real discussion, and 
provide a sympathetic viewpoint and 


a helpful attitude towards the prob- 
lems of young people. 

It is quite essential for experienced 
teachers to continue their contact 
with business and industry in order ° 
to keep abreast of actual conditions 
faced by our students. 


Instructional Skill 


The first part of dynamic teaching 
and learning involves the gathering 
of facts and information. The busi- 
ness teacher must have such good 
control of his subject matter that he 
knows how to gather supplementary 
material as the need arises. 

Too frequently, business teachers 
confine themselves to the four walls 
Of the classroom and the two covers 
of their textbooks. Consequently, they 
become textbook teachers. The chief 
cause for this is lack of adequate 
preparation for the teaching profes- 
sion. During this recession year, 
when many people have been screened 
from industry, they have come to 
prepare to teach. Some of the people 
are very valuable additions to aca- 
demic departments and bring many 
worthwhile, contributions from their 
backgrounds in actual business. Some 
are not as well prepared but because 
of the current teacher shortage, edu- 
cators are sometimes tempted to cer- 
tify them with minimum qualities for 
teaching. This is wrong. This was 
recognized as being wrong as long 
ago as 1831. I would like to quote 
from a small book entitled Essays 
on School Keeping‘. 

“A teacher should be required to 
fit himself thoroughly for his pro- 
fession. Want of success in other 
occupations should not be admitted as 
a qualification for this. ‘If,’ says a 
late writer on education, ‘we think it 
an advantage in general, (and for 
obvious reasons it is so) that a youth 
should make early choice of a pro- 
fession, why should that of a teacher, 
so influential on individual and na- 
tional character, be commonly re- 
sorted to, either as a temporary ex- 
pedient in the way to another, or as 
as last resource by the broken down 
and disappointed in every profession ? 
And while there is a prize to run for 
in all the different race courses of 


* Grigg, John, “Qualifications of Teachers,” Essays 
on School 1831. 
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human life, why should it be neces- 
sary to make up a purse at the ex- 
pense of the rising generation for the 
beaten horses in them all?’ ” 

This is just as true today in 1959 
as it was in 1831. 


Effort Toward Improvement 


An ardent desire to grow and to 
improve both personally and in pro- 
fessional knowledge and skill are 
basic to competent teaching. One must 
be willing to give up easy, well-known 
routines and to study the new and 
always difficult processes of learning 
new ways. Hopkins® cleverly char- 
acterizes the wide-spread unwilling- 
ness to change, to study, and to im- 
prove as the professional disease of 
teachers. Unfortunately, many 
powerful influences work against im- 
provement among teachers, one of 
which is poor preliminary training. 
Another is the natural inertia of those 
individuals who dislike to be dis- 
turbed by new ideas and the effort 
required to change. The pathetic 
situation is that administration some- 
times seems to reward those who do 
not “disturb the peace”. Tenure and 
salary increments are often granted 
on the basis of mere length of service 
or college credits acquired rather 
than professional growth. 

The successful business teacher 
must have the force of personality to 
overcome these deterrents, to pursue 
professional study continuously, and 
to experiment with new methods and 
techniques. Pedagogical Rip Van 
Winkles, having learned their basic 
skills, thereafter proceed to vegetate 
and perform their teaching year after 
year in the same automatized man- 
ner. Someone has said that some 
teachers teach 30 years and others 
teach one year thirty times. 


Conclusion 


Research to date does not show 
objective measures available for ac- 
curate prediction of teaching success, 
however, if we as teachers continue 
to make more critical self-analysis, 
perhaps we can make a lasting con- 
tribution to our own professional im- 
provement. 


5 Hopkins, L. Thomas, Interaction, Boston, D. C. 
erry Co., 1941, p. 435. 
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THE ADVANCE OF AUTOMATIC SYSTEMS 


A survey among 5,000 representative 
readers of The Office on office automation 
and data processing provided keen analyses 
of the role office automation will play in 
their industry and individual company 
operations, Here are some facts presented 
a2 news item in The Office for January, 
1959. 

1. About 24% of medium to large com- 
pany and government offices now have data 
processing equipment. Another 11% are 
giving the problem serious study. Further, 
4% actually plan to install such equipment 
during 1959, i 

2. Electronic and related data processing 
equipment has not appreciably decreased 
the clerical shortage, but 24% of the com- 
panies with data processing installations in 
operation report it has reduced the number 
of additional employees needed. 

3. A definite increase in office personnel 
requirements is reported by 6% while 48% 
say that they have maintained their office 
staffs at the same level. Twenty-two per- 
cent have managed to reduce their office 
personnel. 

4. With additional reports and data re- 
quired for management, office costs will 
continue to rise. 


5. Of all companies reporting, 86% will 
increase or maintain their purchases of 
conventional office equipment. 

6. Some 6% have made definite reduc- 
tions in conventional machine requirements 
while 8% feel they may not be purchasing 
as much as in recent years. 

7. Greater emphasis is placed on ma- 
chines which can later function as part of 
an automated system. 

8. Many executives point out that, even 
with computer equipment, nearly three- 
fourths of all clerical work must still be 
done manually or with conventional equip- 
ment. Major areas where savings can best 
be effected are specified as: better pro- 
cedures, business forms and _ systems, 
mechanization of manual operations, more 
intelligent space planning, more efficient 
use of conventional equipment. 

9, An amazing number of firms report 
that automation is not for them at all. 

10. Automation is raising the level of 
office employees, both in skill and remuner- 
ation, 

11. Banks, department stores, and insur- 
ance companies are in the forefront of ac- 
ceptance of mechanization. 
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This quemotitotype dete is deny well executed and shows one phase of typewriter art which 


is not too often used but which will show up quite well if perfectly planned—that of typing 
buildings. To give the effect of many stories of windows the quotation mark, apostrophe, hyphen, 
and comma were used. The boats in the foreground were constructed by means of periods. 
The shaded walls of the buildings were executed with hundreds of asterisks struck over each other. 
This is one of the entries submitted in the Annual Typewriter Art Contest conducted by 

_ Julius Nelson. Other designs submitted will be printed in later issues of this magazine. 
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Assignment: STUDY HALL 


|" was his first year and first day of 
teaching... 

George Wendell was nervous, and 
an uneasy feeling rose and fell in his 
stomach as he gazed out the window 
at the arriving school buses. He felt 
confident about his classes, though; 
he had spent many long hors plan-_ 
ning in detail the activities of these 
first few days. 

The “butterflies” inside could only 
be traced to thoughts about that first 
hour study hall. The principal had 
been quite helpful. He explained to 
George the size of the group (120 
students) and had shown him per- 
sonally the study hall-cafeteria where 
they would meet. He assured him that 
the students would be cooperative, but 
suggested he begin with a firm hand. 

Well, he was prepared! George 
fingered the notecard in his pocket 
on which he had outlined a short 
talk he would give at the beginning 
of the period. Mentally he went over 
the points he would cover: “People, 
let us understand each other right 
from the start. I expect this study 
hall to be quiet, absolutely quiet, from 
the beginning to the end of the hour. 
For those who do not wish to cooper- 
- ate in this matter, let me explain my 
‘black check’ system. Everytime a 
student violates the rule of silence, 
I will place a black check after his 
name on the roster. He will then re- 
port back to me this afternoon for 
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Carroll H. Blanchard Jr. 
New York State College for Teachers 
Albany, New York 


detention, and will stay 30 minutes 
for each black check after his name. 
So, let’s begin right, and not have 
any black checks after your name!” 

When the bell rang, George walked 
down the one flight of stairs to the 
study hall-cafeteria. All began well. 
The students came in quietly, took a 
seat and listened attentively to the re- 
marks George had prepared. 

The period had not progressed very 
far, however, before a group of boys 
in the back of the room began laugh- 
ing and talking. George stepped in 
firmly, silenced them, noted each 
name, and placed the appropriate 
black checks on his roster. 

For the next twenty minutes, 
George was kept busy moving from 
group to group putting down “similar 
up-risings”. The number of black 
checks multiplied. 

Then came the incident of the 
“wrong name”. When asked for his 
name, one offender gave John Doe. 
It sounded unlikely to George, but 
he had no choice but to search through 
all five pages of the roster. “Look 
here, young man, I want your right 
name, and no nonsense about it.” The 
student gave it, but by that time the 
study hall was in an uproar. Each 
offender in turn had one or two names 
to keep teacher Wendell searching 
through his five-page roster. 

To compound difficulties, 
George noted a flaw in his “black 


“. . . the teacher does not let up— 
he keeps to his aim of keeping every 
student busy. And if he does, even 
though he has occasional conflicts 
and failures, even if the room has 
noise, he will be fulfilling the real 
purpose of a study hall—which is, 
of course, to study!” 


check” system: Having received one 
check, students apparently felt they 
might as well add two or three more 
and make their detention really worth- 
while. 

The final ten minutes of the hour 
was a time of bedlam. Only by 
shrieking at the top of his voice, 
could he obtain a momentary lull. 
When the class bell finally came to 
his rescue, George could only shake 
his head, sadly, why . . . Why did it 
turn out so badly... 

At this point, George was prob- 
ably wondering why we have study 
halls at all. Most educators agree that 
supervised study in the individual 
classroom is far more effective. Why 
then, do we have study halls? 

The truth is, the study hall is pri- 
marily an administrative device—and 
with today’s shortage of teachers and 
classrooms—a necessary one. It 
makes possible effective class sched- 
uling. Without this means of taking 
care of students during their vacant 
periods, varied individual student 
programs would not be possible in 
most schools. 

And, frankly, it is much more eco- 
nomical to have the large study hall. 
The cost per pupil is far less than the 
cost per pupil in the supervised or 
directed class study period. So, in 
view of the current situation, it looks 
like study halls will be with us for a 
long, long time. 
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If this is true, it would be well for 
us to examine this problem and seek 
ways to make this assignment an 
easier one. 


First, what are we trying to do in 
the study hall? What is our purpose, 
and as study hall teachers, what is 
our job? There are two ways we can 
answer these questions, 

We can view the study hall as a 
work period in which every student 
is busy at an assigned task. The 
role of the teacher is regarded as 
one of helping pupils get started on 
their work and applying themselves 
properly. This answer involves the 
practical idea of work not quiet as 
the main objective of the study hall. 

The other answer is that sought by 
George Wendell, a quiet room—a si- 
lent room! To obtain such an objec- 
tive, the teacher must take on the role 
of a policeman, and, as in the words 
of the Gilbert and Sullivan song, “A 
Policeman’s Lot is Not a Happy 
One!” 

Most of us in the schools are un- 
comfortable when playing the part of 
a policeman. So let us look back at 
the first answer. Do we have just a 
play on words here—slick educational 
generalities with' the implication that 
if followed all will be sweetness and 
light? I do not think so. 

Under this practical answer of 
work, not quiet, the teacher. in charge 
strives to keep every student busy— 
and busy people are just not quiet! 
A busy room has noise; there will be 
movement, with pupils going for sup- 
plies, sharpening pencils and obtain- 
ing reference materials. There will 


be sounds of rustling papers, of slid- | 


ing rulers, and now and then of books 
accidentally falling to the floor. The 
teacher who expects to attain an al- 
ways quiet study hall is naive. The 
physical noises of scratching, cough- 
ing, and nervous moving of feet will 
always be with us. The wise teacher 
will allow occasional conversations be- 
tween students to clarify assignments 
and seek help. (And because he is 
wise, will allow only one at a time!) 
Yes, there will be noise, but noise 
with a purpose. The key here is to 
keep students busy, not quiet! 
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This is not easy to do! It is not 
easy to achieve because many teach- 
ers today do not believe in outside-of- 
class work and home assignments. 
It is difficult to accomplish because 
many students in our schools today 
are unable to do the work, or not in- 
terested and, in many cases unac- 
customed to working for any length 
of time. The study hall teacher 
must find activities for them. To 
be successful in controlling this group, 
as much care and planning must be 
given to the study hall hour as is 
given in the preparation of the other 
classroom periods. 


The Teacher Plans .. . 


George Wendell walked into his 
study hall on the first day of school 
expecting his students to be quiet and 
to study. But George neglected to 
consider what they had to study. 
Rare is the teacher who gives assign- 
ments on the first two or three days 
of school. Thus, it must be expected 
that on the first few davs (and the 
last few days) of the school term, 
students will not have class work to 
do. Here are a few suggested activi- 
ties for such days: (Do not forget 
those days before the holidays, too.) 

A. An actual lesson, with demon- 
strations, on how to study and de- 
velop desirable study habits. You 
may find the following source books 
useful : 


Kornhauser, Arther W., How To 
Study, University of Chicago Press. 
Orchard, Norris Ely, Study Success- 
ful: 18 Keys to Better Work, New 
York, Whittesey House, 1953. 

Films, filmstrips and recordings can be 
obtained and used to advantage in 
presenting this lesson. 


B. Class demonstrations on note 
taking, how to outline, and how to 
prepare for a test. 

C. Informative films and film- 
strips. If funds for this purpose are 
limited, the Educators Guide to Free 
Films, available from the Educators 
Progress Service, Randolph, Wiscon- 
sin, lists many fine educational films 
available to teachers with the only 
cost of return postage. 

D. Current events reading matter, 
magazines and pamphlets for the 
whole group. 

E. Educational TV Programs and 
Radio Broadcasts. 


F. A group discussion on topics of 
interest. Because of the size of the 
study hall, this suggestion may be of 
limited use ; however, a student panel 
dealing with questions written out by 
the group and passed to them may 
work. 

You can probably add many more 
activities to those listed above for the 
beginning and ending days of school. 
The main thing to remember is that 
activities must be planned—planned 
in the same way you plan your work 
for your other classes. 

In addition to this planning for ac- 
tivities during the study hall period, 
there are other plans that the teacher 
will want to make. Let’s look at some 


of these: 
1. Check the physical facilities: 
a. Check the number of chairs and 
desks. Do you have a sufficient num- 
ber for the expected group? 
b. If possible, arrange the teacher’s 
desk so it commands a view of the 
exits and entrances. 
c. Place an adequate supply of the 
kinds of paper used in class where 
it will be readily accessible to the 
students. (If placed at an entrance, 
pupils may pick up the paper they 
need as they come in.) 
d. Keep a supply of pencils, ink, 
erasers and rulers in the teacher’s 
desk for pupil use. This is a good 
way to discourage student borrowing. 
e. Secure a sufficient number of cur- 
rent reference books and dictionaries 
for student use. I know of one school 
that keeps three copies of every book 
used in the school in a large book- 
case in back of the teacher’s desk for 
those students who failed to bring 
their copy. 
f. Display a large calendar. The 
teacher may find that it discourages 
a constant question if she has one 
student write the date in large 
figures on the blackboard at the be- 
ginning of each period. 
g. Place wastebaskets strategically 
—at the end of each row and at the 
exits, for example. 


2. Assign seats to students in ad- 


vance. 

A good procedure to follow is to 
arrange the names alphabetically. 
Allow for a few extra seats in each 
division for students arriving late or 
who are not on the roster, and for 
students sent in from regular classes 
awaiting disciplinary action. 

When the students arrive on the 
first day, the teacher can then quickly 
call off the name, pointing to the 
seat the student is to fill. 


3. Prepare a mimeographed sheet 
on expected pupil behavior to be given 
to each student on the first day. 
Items you may wish to include on this 
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sheet are as follows: 
1. Please obtain permission to leave 
your seat, and then, move quietly to 
obtain your materials. 
2. Please obtain permission to speak 
with another student. One student 
will be permitted to do this at a 
time. This is a privilege, and will be 
refused to any student who abuses 
it. 
3. Be prepared to work. When your 
work is completed, you may borrow 
any of the books, magazines and 
other reading material we have avail- 
able. 
4. Please be in your seat and ready to 
start your work when the bell rings. 
When the last bell rings, do not leave 
until you are dismissed. 


Plans, Plans, and More Plans . . . 


The wise study hall teacher peers 
into the future and tries to antici- 
pate situations that are likely to arise. 
In particular, there are four areas 
for which plans must be carefully 


laid: 


Plan for the taking of 
attendance 


One quick way is to have the first 
student in each row check his row 
and report the results to you. Keep 
an up-to-date seating plan! 


Plan for handling requests 
to leave the room 


a. It is suggested that only one 
student be permitted to leave at one 
time for the rest room or office. 
Many schools use a duplicated trans- 
fer slip; the student fills it out, the 
teacher signs it and records the time, 
gives the student a copy and keeps a 
copy. 

b. Requests to confer with another 
teacher or with the office should be 
backed by a signed permission slip 
from the teachers involved. 


Plan for using 
Conference Slips 


Students who breach the estab- 
lished rules of conduct for the study 
hall, should be quickly and firmly 
called to order. The student may 
then be given ‘(if the offense war- 
rants it) a conference slip. This is 
a request for the student to come in 
for a conference. It is not detention, 
and it is not given as a punishment. 
Any punishment to be dealt the stu- 
dent will evolve from this conference 
between him and the teacher. From 
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this talk with the student, the teacher 
can decide what action should be 
taken; perhaps a severe reprimand 
will be sufficient ; perhaps a change of 
seats is desirable, or perhaps more 
drastic action is necessary. This 
pause between the offense and the de- 
cision has the advantage of giving 
both the teacher and the student time 


to think the matter over. 


Students who continue to annoy 
the group after having been called to 
order a number of times, should be 
asked to leave. Here, a quiet, but 
firm voice is far more effective than 
a shrill, excited one. 


Plan for handling students 
bringing in undesirable ma- 
terial for use during the 
study period 


To avoid making an issue of the 
matter, a good solution is to have a 
supply of acceptable reading material 
on hand; then, merely exchange the 
poor material for the approved. You 
tell the student he may recover his 
undesirable material at the end of the 
hour. 


Teacher Behavior . . . 

Just as there is an expected mode 
of conduct on the part of the students 
in the study hall, there is also a de- 
sired behavior on the part of the 
teacher in charge: 

1. The study hall teacher should 
not consider the hour as a free pe- 
riod—one for making lesson plans or 
correcting tests. With the number 
of students generally packed into to- 
day’s study rooms, the teacher who 
sits glued to his desk is just asking 
for trouble. 

2. The teacher in the study hall 
has no more right to annoy pupils by 
talking than anyone else. So, keep 
the voice low, and keep interruptions 
to the bare minimum. 

3. About helping students with 
their studies... 

Few teachers are qualified in every 
field, and with the large group un- 
der his charge, it would be difficult 
for the study hall supervisor to give 
effective help to all that ask for it. 

The prudent study hall teacher will 
stick to the role of keeping each stu- 
dent busy. He will guide those need- 
ing help to the reference books, give 


permission to go to the library, or per- 
mit them to work with another stu- 
dent more qualified in that area. But 
to sit down and actually help the stu- 
dent with his studies just isn’t feas- 
ible in most cases. 

4. The careful teacher will avoid 
blaming the entire group for the dis- 
turbing acts of a few students. 

5. The skillful supervisor of the 
study hall will try to save student 
“face” when calling the group to or- 
der. For example, ask the student 
talking with another if he has all the 
materials he needs, or would he like 
some help in getting started. 

6. The successful study hall su- 
pervisor is constantly moving about 
the room. 

7. Most useful and necessary of all 
—the teacher learns the name of every 
student in the room as early as pos- 


sible. 


A Bit of Philosophy .. . 

A cheerful veteran of many a study 
hall once told me never to make stu- 
dent behavior a personal matter. What 
she was getting at was this: The 
teacher should never feel that the stu- 
dent is doing this to him. Closely 
coupled with this idea is that of at 
least giving credit for good intention 
on the part of every student regard- 
less of the act. 


In Conclusion . . . 

This is an odd way to end a treatise 
of this type, but in all honesty, it is 
the only way: Do not expect “always 
smooth sailing”! Because of its size 
and number of students, the study hall 
will tend to reflect the moods and 
temper of the entire schoo’. The 
day before the big basketball play- 
off, or before exams, or after the big 
snowstorm will influence student be- 
havior. The hour the period meets 
during the day will also have a bear- 
ing. Some days will be restless 
ones, and all the planning in the 
world will do little to curb conflicts 
on such days. But even on these 
days the teacher does not let up—he 
still keeps to his aim of keeping every 
student busy. And if he does, even 
though he has occasional conflicts and 
failures, even if the room has noise, 
he will be fulfilling the real purpose 
of a study hall—which is, of course, 
to study! 
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Its clean, contemporary look 
and ease of operation stimulate 
in the student a desire to 


learn. Its 28 advanced en- 
gineering features help him 


achieve greater speed and 
accuracy, with better typing 
habits, far more quickly. 

Its durability and dependability 
result in minimum down time 


and maximum student use. 
From any point of view— 


teacher's, student's, or 


administrator's—this is today’s 


finest teaching typewriter. 
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Gilbert Peart 
Fresno City College 


S U RV EY 0 F | Fresno, California 
. it might be ques- 
H L tionable whether the in- 
crease in the number of 
students enrolled in re- 


imbursable programs has 
been commensurate with 
the alleged values of the 
program.” 


lack of interest is to conduct more 
follow-up studies of distributive edu- 
cation graduates and to publicize the 
results. How the program is measur- 
ing up to its objectives should be evi- 
denced to some extent in such studies, 
and such information should be made 
available to those concerned. Several 
follow-up studies have been made 
by local coordinators, but the results 
have had only limited local circula- 
tion, 


URING the twenty years since 

the Federal government first au- 
thorized major support to distribu- 
tive education the advantages of the 
program have been given wide ac- 
claim. However, it may still be ques- 
tionable whether the increase in the 
number of students enrolled in re- 
imbursable programs has been com- 
mensurate with the alleged values of 
the program. 

One of the most frequent problems 
cited in connection with the growth 


of such programs has been lack of 
interest on the part of school ad- 
ministrators, capable students, busi- 
ness people, and the community. One 
method of overcoming some of this 


It is with the desire to encourage 
others to undertake such studies that 
the results of this investigation were 
made available to the JouRNAL OF 
Business EDUCATION, 


February 13, 1957 
Mr. John Smith 
1000 Main Street 
Anderson, Indiana 


Dear John: 


As one of the 95 graduates of the distributive education program of Anderson High School 
during the past five years you have the opportunity of helping to plan a very impertant part 
of the business training which the present and future students of Anderson High School will 
receive, Your high school training has been seasoned with practical experience. You are 
now in a much better position to ‘evaluate your training than when you were in high school. 
| would like very much to have your cooperation in evaluating the distributive education 
program. If these courses are to meet the needs of workers in this field we must know to what 
extent they are serving their purpose now and how they may be improved to be even more 
effective. Our graduates are better able to supply this information than anyone else. 


Here is another reason for writing at this time. | am enrolled in a graduate course in 
curriculum at the Indiana University Center in Indianapolis. One of the requirements of the 
course is a term research project which involves a study of student attitudes to be used as a 
basis for course revisions. To be really informative and helpful a questionnaire must reflect 
all shades of opinion. | would like very much to have your cooperation. | would sincerely 
like to have your opinion even though you did not like anything about the course or the 
teacher. | shall not be offended and will be very appreciative. 


| am enclosing a questionnaire to serve as a basis for this evaluation. | hope that you will fill 
out the blanks as completely as possible. Do not feel that your evaluation must be confined 
only to the questions asked. Any comments which you may care to make on the back of the 
questionnaire will be greatly appreciated. 


A stamped addressed envelope is enclosed for your convenience in returning the questionnaire. 
It is my personal hope that this letter finds you in the best of health and enjoying the greatest 


happiness that life can bring. 
Sincerely yours, 


Coordinator of Distributive Education 
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Method of Research 


The data for this study were ob- 
tained through the following pro- 
cedure. Addresses of all graduates 
of the program between 1952 and 
1956, permanent records of the co- 
ordinator, made up the basic list. 

Distribution of a questionnaire, 
submitted to several educators for 
comments and suggestions, was de- 
veloped into a project for the typing 
and office practice classes. The stu- 
dents typed the letters on school sta- 
tionery and the office practice class 
duplicated the questionnaires. 

The letters and questionnaires were 
sent to the 95 graduates on February 
15. The seventieth questionnaire was 
returned on April 14. Tabulation of 
results began at that time. Copies of 
the letter and questionnaire are shown 
in this article. 


Results 


Of the 95 questionnaires that were 
sent to the graduates of the Ander- 
son High School distributive educa- 
tion program, 70 were completed and 
returned. This represented a 73.68% 
return. Of the 95 graduates who 
were sent questionnaires, 51 or about 
54% were male. Of the 70 question- 
naires returned, 37 or about 53% 
were from male graduates. Of the 70 
graduates, 36 or about 51% were 
single. 


Percent 
88% 
vie) 
60 
1954 1953 195. 1955 1956 
FIGURE |. 


Percentage of Questionnaires Returned by In- 
dividuals According to Year of Graduation 


One might assume that the per- 
centage of the questionnaires re- 
turned would increase with the re- 
cency of graduation, but Figure 1 
shows some interesting variations. 
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No reason could be found for the 
unequal distribution of returns by 
years of graduation. No factor was 
discernible that would account for the 
larger proportion of returns from the 
graduates of 1955. 


Activities 


Table 1 shows the distribution of 


graduates according to their activi- 
ties. 

Of the 26 graduates who were 
working full time in distributive oc- 
cupations, ten were still employed in 
the stores in which they had their 
work experience while in high school. 


TABLE 1. 
WHAT THE DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
GRADUATES WERE DOING 


Activity Number 

Employed in distributive 

Schools, colleges, and universities 19 
Trade and industry .............. 10 
Salary 


The item in the questionnaire re- 


garding the weekly salary of the stu- 
dents when they left school had little 


FOLLOW-UP STUDY OF DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION GRADUATES 


(If female and married, give maiden name also) 
Married ...... Year of 
Where did you work during: your senior year as a Distributive Education student? ............ 
Are you employed at the present time?.. Yes ............ 
If your answer is "Yes" please give the address of your present employment ................ 


How long have you been employed in your present job? ........ 
What was your weekly salary at the time you left school? 
What is your weekly salary at the present time? 
If you have left store employment, please give reasons: 


Are you now using the training you received in the Distributive Education classes either in 
business or for personal use? j 
lf your answer is "Yes" please explain: 


What subjects in the Distributive Education course were of least help and possibly should be 


School Course Date 


Please feel free to make any additional comments you may care to make on the back of this page. 
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comparative value since only 15 hours 
of work per week were required to 
be in the program. The weekly salary 
at the time of the survey, however, 


was quite significant. Of the 26 
graduates employed full time in dis- 
tributive occupations, 21 reported 
their present weekly salaries. This 
amounted to an average of $58.67 
per person, but did not include com- 
missions, bonuses, or employee dis- 
counts on purchases. These people 
had been on their present job an 
average of 21 months. Of the 26, 
seven listed their job as salesperson. 
Six were managers or assistant man- 
agers. Of the ten graduates who had 
gone into trade and industry, seven 
gave their weekly wage. This aver- 
aged $72 per person. These people 
had been on their present job an av- 
rage of eight months. 


Reasons For Changing Occupations 

It was interesting to note the rea- 
sons why 44 of the graduates were 
not in distributive occupations. Four 
major reasons as summarized in 
Table 1: “Attending school, college, 
or university,” “An other occupa- 
tions,” “Staying at home,” and 
“Armed _ services.”” Twelve people 
gave dissatisfaction with pay and 
working conditions as their reason 
for leaving. 


Values 

The chief values which the 
graduates claimed they had received 
from the distributive education classes 
are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2. 
VALUES OF DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION TRAINING 
CLAIMED BY GRADUATES 
Rank Value Frequency 
1 Learning how to meet and 
deal with the public ...... 23 
2 Help in personal living and 
20 
3 Information about business 
4 Help in learning how to 
5 Help in getting along with 
6 Provided background for 
college courses .......... 5 
2 


It is apparent that the total fre- 
quency of answers is greater than 
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| 
If you have left store employment, would you consider returning to store employment? _ 

Of what value to you was the training you received in the Distributive Education classes? ..... ee 

What subjects in the Distributive Education course were of greatest help to you? ............. 

What subjects should be added to make the course more worth while? 

Of what value to you was the Future Retailers Club? 

What additional training (if any) have you had since graduating from high school? 
= 


70, the number of questionnaires re- 
turned, but the explanation is found 
in the fact that several graduates gave 
more than one value derived. Only 
three questionnaires had no answer to 
this question. It was difficult to fit 
all the answers into seven categories. 
If an attempt were made to sepa- 
rate the vocational values from the 
personal use values, three categories 
that might fit into the former would 
be: “Learning how to meet and deal 
with the public,” “Information about 
business and retailing,” and “Help in 
learning how to sell.” These would 
have a total frequency of 54 as com- 
pared with a frequency of 37 for the 
personal use values. This would 
mean that about 59% of the values 
had some vocational significance. 


Use of Training 

As a check on the graduates’ evalua- 
tion of their training, the question, 
“Are you now using the training you 
received in the distributive education 
classes either in business or for per- 
sonal use? If your answers is ‘yes’ 
please explain” was inserted. The re- 
sults are summarized in Table 3. 


TABLE 3. 
EXTENT TO WHICH GRADUATES USED THEIR 
UTIVE EDUCATION TRAINING EITHER 
ae BUSINESS OR FOR PERSONAL USE 
Rank Use Frequency 
1 Using the training on the 
2 Personal use buying ...... 20 
3 Using the training in 
4 Getting along with others. . 4 


These data show that at least 58 
or 82% of the graduates who returned 
- questionnaires have been able to make 
some use of their distributive educa- 
tion. 


TABLE 4. 


TOPICS WHICH THE DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
GRADUATES CONSIDER MOST HELPFUL 


Rank Topic Frequency 
2 Merchandise information. . 19 
3 Ad planning and display. . 12 
4 Meeting and dealing with 


Ten of the graduates considered 
all the topics of equal value. The 
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_ vocational agriculture. 


fourth topic listed was really not a 
specific subject in the distributive 
education program, but it was an 
underlying factor throughout all the 
courses. The chief interest in the 
first topic was vocational, but the 
graduates found both vocational and 
personal use values in the next three 
topics. 


TABLE 5. 
TOPICS WHICH DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


GRADUATES THOUGHT SHOULD BE ADDED TO 
THE COURSE 
Topic Frequency 
More on selling techniques... .. 7 
More sales demonstrations...... 6 
More product information...... 6 
More information on individual 
More outside speakers......... 5 
More field trips ............... 5 


{ 
The latter two points were more in 
the nature of activities than topics. 
The nature of the subjects listed 
above would indicate a desire on the 
part of the graduates for greater em- 
phasis on vocational objectives. 
One of the aspects of the distribu- 
tive education program of Anderson 
High School has been the Future Re- 
tailers Club, organized during the first 
year of the program and affiliated 
with the Distributive Education Clubs 
of Indiana and with the Distributive 
Education Clubs of America. Mem- 
bership has been limited to the stu- 
dents in the distributive education 
classes. Its basic purpose has been 
comparable to that of the Future 
Farmers of America in the field of 
Table 6 lists 
the values which the graduates at- 
tached to the club. 


TABLE 6. 


WHAT THE DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION GRADU- 
ATES THOUGHT OF oF clue FUTURE RETAILERS 


Rank Value Frequency 
1 Convention experiences ... 20 
2 Developed personal qual- 
ities of leadership ........ 16 
3 Associations with other 
class members ........... 13 
4 Helped further to under- 
stand store merchandising. 9 
5 Maintained interest in good 


salesmanship ...'......... 7 


Five graduates did not answer this 
part of the questionnaire. Two gradu- 


ates’ answers are quoted verbatim. 
“Students derive the same values as 
do members of the Retail Merchants 
Association. Students’ experiences 
in club work carry over and are use- 
ful in larger organizations.” “The 
club showed what retailers of a com- 
munity could do to make it a better 
place in which to live.” 


Additional Education 


The last section of the question- 
naire pertained to any additional 
training which the graduates have 
had since high school. Of the 70 
graduates, 30 have attended 15 dif- 
ferent schools of higher learning. Of 
the 30 students, 25 have taken courses 
in business. Ten of the 30 have at- 
tended Ball State. At the time of the 
survey, 19 were enrolled in schools, 
colleges or universities. Seven of the 
19 were working part-time in dis- 
tributive 


From the findings of this study, the 
following recommendations are sug- 
gested: 

1. Another survey of distributive 
education graduates should be made 
not later than 1962. It would reveal 
a more permanent situation as far as 
job activities are concerned. It would 
be valuable to know to what extent 
the graduates credit their promotions 


‘and compensation to their distribu- 


tive education training. 

2. In making another such survey, 
such items as values, opinions, and 
subjects should be specified so that 
they could be indicated by check 
marks. Such a procedure would 
simplify the tabulation, and make the 
results more objective.  stand- 
ardized instrument may be available 
by that time which would make the 
findings more significant. 

3. A similar survey should be made 
of the merchants who have employed 
the distributive education students to 
determine their evaluation of the 
training. 

4. Copies of this study should be 
made available to Anderson school 
officials, and summaries should be 
sent to graduates who have cooper- 
ated in making it possible. 
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ERHAPS the future status of the 

American businessman can best be 
judged by examining his “evolution” 
during the past 75 years, the period 
of time which saw most of the de- 
velopment of business as we see it 
today. 

The so-called empire builders of 
the post civil war period were cer- 
tainly a colorful lot. The term rugged 
individualism must have been pecu- 
liarly appropriate to them. Many of 
the founders of our railway empires, 
our oil industries, and even some of 
our bankers and financial operators 
in the days before the dawn of the 
20th century had, with some strain 
on the delicate art of understatement, 
a rathér “flexible” code of ethics! 

Although we may shudder today 
at the exploitation of labor and the 
disregard for the rights of others 
characteristic of the early era when 
business tycoons reigned supreme, it 
should perhaps be pointed out that, 
however badly the working man was 
treated in the early days of the in- 
dustrial revolution, his lot must have 
been incomparably better than that 
of his predecessors. With all the 
hardship that must have accompanied 
a twelve- or fourteen-hour day at a 
pittance wage, the employed worker 
doubtless considered himself for- 
tunate to be able at least to earn some 
money. There seems to have been 
little difficulty in securing an abun- 
dance of recruits for the back-break- 
ing jobs of those days. The alterna- 
tives of working on the farms or per- 
haps being shanghaied for a stint be- 
fore the mast, could hardly have 
aroused envy in the minds of early 
factory workers, no matter how small 
their pay or how long their hours! 
Wealth had first to be created by 
erecting the structure of production 
and distribution before the terms 
“high pay” and “fringe benefits” 
could become a part of our vocabu- 
lary. 

Perhaps the realization of trans- 
continental railroads would have been 
delayed several decades had not ex- 
ploitation and manipulation been the 
rule rather than the exception among 
_ those early business “brigands” of the 
later nineteenth century. Their greed 
for wealth may have been prodigious, 
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but the country’s need for railroads, 
steel and oil was even greater! 


Overhauling Earlier Business Concepts 


As the 20th century dawned, the 
conscience of the people of our coun- 
try began to awaken. Unionism had 
been a recognizable force for over 
twenty years. Social security laws 
forced upon a somewhat reluctant 


German parliament by Bismarck 
strangely enough in the face of 
strong opposition from liberals, had 
become a reality in 1884 and 1887. 
These were the harbingers of more 
enlightened treatment of less privi- 
leged classes; however, it was not to 
be until 50 years later, during our 
great depression of the 1930s that 
Roosevelt II, following in the foot- 
steps of Bismarck, was to enact in the 
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name of the New Deal, similar social 
security legislation in this country. 

The turn of the century was per- 
haps the point at which our national 
conscience began to take significant 
note of the need for overhauling 
earlier concepts of business ethics. 
Large trade associations were rising, 
dedicated in part to the policing of 
abuses in their respective industries. 
Spurred by the impact of union de- 
mands, the length of the working day 
began to recede, and as industry 
created wealth, larger purchasing 
power could be distributed among 
more of our people. It was to be 
another thirty years before legisla- 
tion such as that which created the 
Securities ‘Exchange Commission 
would bring close to an end the last 
vestiges of financial racketeering 
which was still to some extent pre- 
valent during the 1920s. Even in the 
days of Roosevelt I, combinations in 
restraint of competition were being 
seriously discouraged, and many 
other abuses were being controlled by 
government sponsored legislation. 

One of the most significant changes 
confronting the heads of business in 
fairly recent times, is the advent of 
the graduated income tax, initiated 
in 1913, and sharply increased fol- 
lowing subsequent world wars. To- 
day, if a businessman creates a new 
product, builds a factory to produce 
it, and engages a sales force to sell it 
to a public willing to put up its dol- 
lars, the manufacturer may earn 
many thousands of dollars; but his 
company now must usually bargain 
with unions to. secure the necessary 
workers. He must contribute up to 
52 per cent of his corporate earnings 
to help finance schools, roads and 
other government projects, and on his 
share of the earnings that are dis- 
tributed, he may find the tax collector 
“cutting in” for 88 per cent—or more 
in some states—if he is in top tax 
brackets. 

So far, despite the brakes on our 
free enterprise system—not alto- 
gether “free” since the enactment of 
the income tax law—this American 
system has worked well for the na- 
tion. However, I believe the business- 
men, who are the ones most directly 
associated with the production and 
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creation of wealth, are justifiably con- 


cerned lest politicians, eager to curry 
favor with voters who outnumber 
businessmen by a wide margin, may 
wish to make capital out of the spread 
of collectivist or socialist theories. To 
the extent that incentives, free com- 
petition and other foundations of the 
American capitalist systems are 
weakened, our present economic 
supremacy may fall to the levels of 
those of Britain, France, East Ger- 
many or Russia. 


Errors of Yesterday Haunt Today 


Although the businessman of today 
is confronted with the need for high- 
est ethical standards by force of 
public opinion, by the existence of 
more enlightened concepts of re- 
sponsibility, reinforced, to be sure, by 
stringent laws governing the conduct 
of business, he is nonetheless _re- 
quired to bear many of the burdens 
of the errors of his predecessors. 

In dealing with unions today the 
executive is often faced with an un- 
sympathetic public which still re- 
members the days when economic 
power was being used to withhold 
from workers a fair reward for their 


‘contribution towards the production 


of wealth. 

The politically inspired attacks on 
the integrity of businessmen since the 
great depression represent a linger- 
ing burden, one which makes it all the 
more important that future leaders 
of finance and business conduct their 
affairs on such a high plane of ethical 
standards that neither their motives 
nor their actions can be misconstrued. 


THE ANSWER'S IN 


Perhaps an even greater threat to 
our free enterprise system—greater 
because basically it involves a fairly 
just grievance—is the disfavor with 
which our economic system is viewed 
by those important groups in our 
society represented by teachers, the 
clergy, writers and others who have 
not shared adequately in the rewards 
of our economic system. These 
groups have not received a fair re- 
turn for their major contribution to 
our otherwise impressive standard of 
living! These all important Ameri- 
cans must have larger incomes; then 
they in turn can make a more gen- 
erous contribution toward sustaining 
the community’s purchasing power. 
Then the teachers, the clergy, and 
many professional men will have less 
incentive to badger the goose that 
lays golden eggs. 

Role of the Businessman 

The future role of the businessman 
in a changing world, as I see it, is to 
give the country—and the world for 
that matter—an even more convinc- 
ing confirmation of the effectiveness 
of our free enterprise system by in- 
creasing the efficiency of business 
operations, by applying real business 
statesmanship to the solution of day- 
to-day problems, by exercising the 
most enlightened concepts of justice 
and humanity when dealing with the 
legitimate needs of workers, by bear- 
ing constantly in mind the concept of 
service and value for the public, and 
all this within the framework of 
maintaining a financially sound struc- 
ture which will not topple at the onset 
of the first ill wind! 
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For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 


Many of our readers have heard this question: 


How many products are either insufficiently marketed 
or not sold at all owing to the simple fact that the buyer 


refuses . . 
bludgeoned into a sale? 


. not always overtly ... 


to be pushed and 


Turn to the last page of this magazine for an answer to this question. 
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FILM-STRIP FOR TEACHING MONEY AND BANK FUNCTIONS 


To give America’s young people a better 
understanding of the role of money and 
banking in modern life, American Express 
Company has released a full-color educa- 
tional film-strip, Money—Forms and Func- 
tions, to schools. The new film-strip out- 
lines basic concepts of money in a lively 
fashion, but expertly coordinated with 
school curricula. 

Produced as a service to the nation’s 
schools by the American Express Travelers 
Cheque Sales Department, the film-strip 
has been made available to teachers without 
cost. Each film print is accompanied by a 
teacher’s manual containing the essential 
academic study material. It covers the 
history and development of money and the 
functioning of banks, from the earliest 
times to the present. 


The film-strip fits all types of 35 mm. 
projectors. The sequence of 50 pictures 
shows how various money forms developed 
in world commerce and travel, how checks, 
currency, letters of credit, travelers 
cheques and other forms were created to 
meet specific needs of man. The pictures 
survey money development from primitive 
times to the present, and end with a 
thought-provoking “look into the future”: 
Will the Space Age require new adapta- 
tions in the forms and functions of 
money ? 

Schools: may obtain prints of Money— 
Forms and Functions by writing to James 
A. Henderson, Vice President, American 
Express Company, 65 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 


AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 


The latest information on all current 
models of audio-visual equipment is con- 
tained in the completely revised Fifth Edi- 
tion of The Audio-Visual Equipment 
Directory published by the National Audio- 
Visual Association of Fairfax, Virginia. 
Owning this Directory can save many 
hours of shopping and could mean great 
savings on any A-V budget. 

More than 500 models of A-V equipment 
are completely described. Specifications, list 
prices, and a photo are shown for each. 
Included are 16mm motion picture pro- 
jectors, filmstrip and slide projectors, mag- 
netic tape recorders, record and transcrip- 
tion players, screens, projection stands, and 
accessory items. 

Specialized equipment for language 
laboratory installations i$ covered, and a 
section is devoted to reading and tachisto- 
scopic devices. Also included are serial 
number indexes for all major 16mm proj- 
ects, complete projection and exciter lamp 
tables, and projection image size charts. 


Local audio-visual production equipment 
and materials, and film library equipment, 
are covered in special sections. 

The book contains listings of 16mm mag- 
netic and optical sound projectors; film- 
strip projectors; slide projectors from sin- 
gle-frame to 3%x4 inch; opaque and 
overhead projectors; automatic continuous 
still projectors; magnetic tape recorders 
and language laboratory equipment; repeti- 
tive tape equipment; record and transcrip- 
tion players; projection screens; mobile 
projection stands and tables; storage cabi- 
nets; film library equipment; closed circuit 
television equipment; and accessory items 
of all kinds. 

This book, edited by Henry C. Ruark 
Jr., National Audio-Visual Association Di- 
rector of Information, contains more than 
225 pages, in 84x11 inch plastic-bound 
format permitting it to open flat for easy 
reference. It is priced at $4.75 a copy, or 
$4.25 if payment accompanies your order. 


TEACHER-MADE POLAROID SLIDE UNITS 


In March 1955 two articles concerned 
with the same subject appeared in separate 
magazines: “Business Teachers—Put Your 
Camera to Work” and “How to Make 
Your Own Slide Units”? These two articles 
were neither pioneering efforts nor were 
they the last attempt to encourage teachers 


'C. B. Smith and L. C. Na 
Teachers—Put Your Camera to 
XXXVI, No. 


Balance Sheet, Vol. 1, March 


1935, Pp. 298-99, 302. 
*M. A. Ryan, “How to Make Your Own Slide 


Units,” New York State Education, Vol. XIII, 
No. 6, March 1955. pp. 401-02. = 
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to apply their skills as camera hobbyists to 
their classroom work. As these articles and 
so many others have advised, the camera 
can be put to work to make inexpensive 
and effective visual aids for classroom 
teaching. 

Those of us who enthusiastically endorse 
homemade slides and filmstrips try to mini- 
mize the difficulties of the job so as not to 
discourage beginners. But in explaining 
how a series of slides is to be made, it is 
impossible to avoid the technical details of 
camera settings, portrait lenses, photo-flood 


lamps, parallax problems and a profusion 
of other details. We attempt, further, to 
“play down” the cost of film and process- 


The advice from some audio-visual spe- 
cialist has been “Don't attempt to make 
your own slides and filmstrips, unless you 
have had considerable experience with 
photography.” This was probably good ad- 
vice in the past but more recently we may 
point to new developments in photography 
that make it possible for even lowly be- 
ginners to attempt some production of 
teaching aids through photography. 

It has been ten years since the Polaroid 
Land Camera was introduced to the Ameri- 
can public. With the Land Camera you 
can snap a picture and they (by using the 
camera’s built-in darkroom) produce a 
finished print in one minute. It is generally 
agreed that early sepia-tone polaroid land 
prints left much to be desired but the film 
was improved later to provide black and 
white prints of good quality. Those first 
black and white Polaroid Land prints were 
the beginning of really fast and simple pro- 
duction of photographic teaching aids. They 
provided fairly good instantaneous class- 
room teaching aids through projection in 
the opaque projector. They were, of course, 
subject to the shortcomings of opaque pro- 
jection i.e. the absolutely dark room and 
bulky equipment. Now Polaroid has gone a 
step further and makes it possible for you 
to produce, in two minutes, transparent 
slides suitable for immediate projection. 
The following information is provided by 
the Polaroid Corporation : 


How You Handle the Film: 


Polaroid Land Projection Film is loaded 
in the same manner as other Land films. 
After snapping the picture, the tab is 
pulled in the usual fashion to start develop- 
ment and advance the next frame. Then the 
procedure changes a bit. 

Instead of the customary one-minute de- 
veloping time, transparencies are developed 
for two minutes. Then you open the back 
door of the camera and remove the trans- 
parency. At this point the picture is quite 
soft and delicate and must be handled with 
care. You harden and preserve the trans- 
parency by inserting it in a device called a 
Dippit, which contains a hardening solu- 
tion. 
The Dippit is leakproof and unbreakable. 
The user never comes in contact with the 
hardening reagent, and the Dippit is never 
refilled or replenished. Each one is designed 
to handle 48 transparencies after which it 
is discarded. The cap of the Dippit holds 
two rubber squeegees which dry the trans- 
parency as it is removed from the Dippit. 
The transparency is then ready to mount. 


The Main Items: 


The new Polaroid transparency system is 
built around a 2% x 2% inch tranSparency. 
This size is big enough to cover any screen 
likely to be encountered in the classroom. 
It is also small enough to reduce the cost, 
size, and weight of the projector. 

Basic parts of the system are: a film 
(Type 46) that produces eight 24% x 2% 
transparencies per roll; special snap-on 
plastic mounts which make the transpar- 
encies ready for projection. 
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There is also a film (Type 46L), with 
accompanying mount, designed to make 
3% x 4 in. slides for use in standard lan- 
tern slide projectors. These slides may 
also be used with some overhead projectors. 
A roll of Type 46L produces eight of the 
big transparencies. 

Both Type 46 and 46L Land Projection 
Films fit all Polaroid Land cameras which 
take Series 40 size films. These include the 
Models 95, 95A, 95B, 100, 150, 110, 110A, 
700 and 800. 

Polaroid Land. Projection Film has a 
daylight exposure of 1,000 (for ASA cali- 
brated meters) and 700 for tungsten light. 
That means it is an extremely “fast” or 
“sensitive” film. The extra speed contri- 
butes greatly to picture sharpness because 
the camera can be used at small lens open- 
ings (giving a deep zone of sharp focus) 
and fast shutter speeds. The high speed 
also makes possible many additional pic- 
torial effects using available light rather 
than flash or photoflood illumination. 


Something About Costs: 


Even if you start without any equip- 
ment and want to do a very complete job, 
only three pieces of equipment are needed : 
a camera, projector, and a Copymaker, with 
a total cost under $300. 

Of course your school has a projector 
available so if you already own a Polaroid 
Land camera, and don’t need a Copymaker 
right away you need buy only a Field Kit 
to get started. 

The new user should beging with a Field 
Kit, which contains a Dippit, film, mounts 
and incidental accessory items to adapt the 
camera for transparencies and make for 
easy handling of prints in office, classroom, 
or field. Individual components can be re- 
placed as needed at moderate cost. The cost 
of a complete Field Kit is $7.95. 

The cost per slide is about 55 cents, cov- 
ering film, mount and a proportionate share 
of the Dippit. This is quite low, compared 
to an average commercial price range of 
$1.50 to $2.25 each for slides made by con- 
ventional methods. 

Conventional photo techniques may be 
used to provide duplicate transparencies, 
copy negatives, or-paper prints from a 
transparency. These may be had quickly 
and inexpensively through Polaroid’s Copy 
Service. Cost of an unmounted duplicate 
transparency is 50 cents; paper prints are 
two for 25 cents. Each film package con- 
tains full details about ordering. 

Your local photographic dealer will be 
able to give you all the information you 
need to get started with "on-the-spot- 
slides”. Or, for further details you may 
write Polaroid Corporation, Industrial 
Sales Dept., Cambridge 39, Massachusetts. 


NEW FILM CATALOGUE 

Coronet Films has announced its new 
catalogue of 16mm sound motion pictures 
for educational use. It is available without 
charge to schools and other training institu- 
tions and may be obtained by writing to 
Sales Department, Coronet Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

Film listings include a brief description 
and the length of each subject, the subject 
areas and grade levels in which each film 
may be used most effectively, and identifi- 
cation of the educational collaborator. 
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Looking for a Special Book for 
Summer Typing Courses? 


Here are 4 texts to fit your special needs . . . 


[. PERSONAL TYPING, SECOND EDITION 


By Lloyd and Hosler 


75-lesson text for courses up to one-semester 
in length. Ideal for personal-use classes or 
college-bound students. 95% of problem work 
in full-page facsimiles. Includes test and 
grading plans. Covers at-the-machine compo- 
sition practice and typing of essays, reports, 
term papers, minutes, correspondence, etc. 
Requires a teacher supervision. Cul- 
minates wi term paper” type project. 
734 x 1034”, hard-bound, 128 pp., illus. 


2. PERSONAL TYPING IN 24 HOURS 
By Philip S. Pepe 

For the short, simple, speedy touch typing 
course. 24 lessons. More than 250,000 
students have learned to type in the shortest 
time with maximum results using _ this 
“peppy” book. Complete sentence typing 
from the beginning. 844 x 11”, hard cover, 
spiral-bound, 64 pp., illus. 


3. REFRESHER TYPING IN 24 HOURS 


By Philip S. Pepe 


Simple, speedy typing course for new or 
experienced typists, stenographers, and sec- 
retaries, 24 lessons. Provides refresher train- 
ing in all phases of vocational typing. Tested 
and proved effective in upgrading both 
quality and quantity of typing in hundreds 
of business offices. 814 x 11”, Wire-O-Bound, 
64 pp., illus. 


4. GREGG TYPEWRITING FOR COLLEGES 


BASIC COURSE 
By Lloyd, Rowe, Winger 


Complete typing course that develops speed 
with accuracy. Skillfully organized. Features 
perfected “copy-control” for paced progress, 
previews for faster stroking and error pre- 
vention, daily and paired-lesson skill drives, 
new time-saving word-count scales and scor- 
ing aids, easy-to-score progress tests. Color 
throughout. 734 x 1034”, paper-bound, 112 
pp., illus. Workbook available. 


Order now for your summer classes 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 


New York 36: 330 West 42nd St. Chicago 46: 4655 Chase Ave. 
San Francisco 4: 68 Post St. Dallas 2: 501 Elm St. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL — 
CONCERNING CLASS S 


Ed. D. Study 
University of Southern California 


by HELENA HILLEARY 
Los Angeles Junior College of Business 
Los Angeles, California 


To determine experimentally the rela- 
tionship between class size and learning 
efficiency in beginning shorthand, learners 
in a small class (25) were paired with 
learners in a large class (80). When the data 
from three experimental situations were 
treated statistically, it was concluded that 
the class size was not a critical factor in 
the general efficiency of learning beginning 
shorthand. Furthermore, no pertinent dif- 
ferences existed between the small and 
large class when considering the factors 
of motivation and interest, as judged by 
attendance and homework. Nor did perti- 
nent differences exist between the small and 
large class regarding learners’ perception 
of the instructor and the course, if student 
ratings may be taken as an index. 

The methodology and techniques of pre- 
sentation might prove helpful to those 
teachers interested in increasing teacher 
and learner efficiency. Audio and visual aids 
were utilized in the classroom presentation. 
The overhead projector took the place of 
the chalkboard as one of the visual aids. 
Not only was it used for the demonstration 
of writing shorthand, but materials were 
prepared in advance so that time lapses in 
teacher presentation would be reduced to a 
minimum. The tape recorder supplemented 
dictated’ materials which were prepared in 
advance. 

Note: All of the prepared materials ap- 
pear in the appendix of the dissertation. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE TEACHING OF 
CERTAIN ECONOMIC TOPICS IN THE 
CALIFORNIA PUBLIC JUNIOR 

COLLE 


Ed. D. Dissertation 

University of Southern California 
by JOHN H. LINN 

San Francisco State College 

San Francisco, California 


Eighteen classes in introduction to busi- 
ness and eighteen classes in beginning 
economics at seven junior colleges and one 
state college were tested for their knowl- 
edge of certain economic topics. The test 
consisted of 80 items and was based on the 
forty-seven topics declared by the Council 
for the Advancement of Secondary Edu- 
cation as “indispensable for those who 
would be economically literate.” The same 
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test was given to 1178 students at the 
beginning and at the end of the semester. 

Each of the twenty-one participating 
teachers contributed data concerning per- 
sonal characteristics, teaching methods used 
during the semester, and how many of the 
forty-seven “indispensable” topics they in- 
tended to teach. These data were analyzed 
and the analysis of variance calculated from 
the scores of the several groups of students 
tested. 

An analysis of the results indicates that 
the economics students gained significantly 
more than the business students, that men 
scored better than women in every age 
level, and that each older age group scored 
better than the group below it. The students 
who had not studied economics at high 
school scored significantly better than those 
who had. Father’s occupation made no 
appreciable difference on the results of the 
tests. 

Class size bore a definite relationship to 
student success in completing the course, 
but bore little relationship to the score on 
the test. As a group, the teachers were not 
making use of available teaching aids. As 
a result, it was impossible to draw any 
relationship between techniques and class 
success. Nor could any significant finding 
be reported on the relationship between 
teacher-characteristics and class success— 
neither age, degrees held, nor extent of 
business experience seemed to make a dif- 
ference in the size of gain achieved by 
their classes. However, one interesting 
observation could be reported: All four 
teachers whose classes gained most were in 
their first year of college teaching, while 
the four whose classes made insignificant 
gains had taught in college from three to 
twenty-nine years. 


A MEASUREMENT AND INTERPRETATION 
OF MONEY MANAGEMENT UNDER- 
STANDINGS OF TWELFTH-GRADE 
STUDENTS... 


Ed. D. Dissertation 
University of Cincinnati 
by HERBERT M. JELLEY 
Arizona State University 
Tempe, Arizona 


To assist in the preparation of the test 
and the interview guide used in this study, a 
test plan was constructed by analyzing 
certain textbooks and by obtaining opinions 
from a jury of experts as to money- 
raanagement topics of greatest importance. 
The test was administered to 603 seniors in 
five high schools; 102 of these seniors were 
interviewed. 

On each section of the test, statistical 
comparisons were made of the under- 


standings evidenced by students who diflered 
in socio-economic status, academic achieve- 
ment and sex. In general, this study re- 
vealed that in most money-management 
areas students from the upper  socio- 
economic groups and the higher academic 
achievement groups possess the greatest 
understandings. Students from the lower 
socio-economic groups and the lower aca- 
demic achievement groups possess the few- 
est understandings. Male students scored 
higher than female students on test items 
which measured insurance understandings. 
On other sections of the test, however, the 
differences in scores between male and 
female students were not statistically 
significant. 

The interviews conducted with certain 
students who had been tested proved to be 
a fruitful source of information about the 
money-management understandings of 
these seniors. The reason for interviewing 
students was two-fold: (1) to enable the 
investigator to gain insights concerning 
misinformation, lack of information, and 
other problems which cannot be obtained in 
a multiple-choice test, and (2) to compare 
the student understandings evidenced in 
the interviews with the money-management 
test results. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE EDUCA- 
TIONAL SECRETARY FOR ACTIVITIES 
PERTAINING TO THE PROFESSIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL FUNCTIONS OF THE 
SCHOOL PRINCIPAL'S OFFICE... 

! 
Ed. D. Study 
Indiana University 
by DOROTHY C. GROVOM 
Division of Adult Education 
Indiana University 
Jeffersonville, Indiana ; 


Data pertaining to the professional edu- 
cational functions of the school principal’s 
office were secured from the literature and 
from interviews with several principals and 
principals’ secretaries. A check-list contain- 
ing the professional educational activities 
performed in the principal’s office was con- 
structed and mailed to the head secretaries 
of school principals in the public schools 
of Indiana. The emphasis in the study was 
on the level of participation (clerical or 
routine, semiprofessional, and professional) 
in the categories and areas of activities. 

There is disparity between the principal 
and his secretary as to the level of per- 
formance of professional educational activi- 
ties in the principal’s office. In most cases, 
that disparity is rather wide in that the 
secretary assists the principal on the cleri- 
cal or routine level primarily. In some cases, 
however, the work situation and the quali- 
fications of the secretary are such that the 
disparity narrows; in those cases, the sec- 
retary’s performance is at the semipro- 
fessional or professional level. 

Certification of the secretary who per- 
forms the activities at the professional level 
should be given careful attention. Colleges 
and universities might analyze their present 
courses and their curriculums for the pur- 
pose of determining whether or not these 
courses prepare the secretaries adequately 
for rendering maximum service to the 
principals. 
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Nationally Known Business Schools 


_ An employer usually has little to go on, 
in deciding whether or not to hire a job 
applicant. He looks at the applicant’s rec- 
ord, and especially the schools he has 


attended. 


When the applicant has graduated from 
a nationally known business school, the 


Prestige and skill go hand in hand with 
attendance at a nationally known busi- 
ness school, and employers everywhere 
realize this. 

Young people and employers alike recog- 
nize the high calibre of the schools listed on 


chances will be much better that he’ll get 


the job—a better position, with better pay. 


these pages. 
They know that it pays to attend a busi- 
ness school, with a national reputation. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


Complete Training in Accounting, 


Secretarial, Office Machines 
Since 1864 


BROWN’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


611 East Monroe Street. «. Springfield, lilinols 


DRAUGHON'S 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 


“Leaders in Business Education" 
Catalogue on Request 
Lubbock and Amarillo, Texas 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


E. C. Hatton, President 


ALBANY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Business Administration, Cler- 


ical, Accounting, Secretarial, 
Medical, Civil Tutoring 


128 Washington Avenue, Albany 10, New York 
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AUERSWALD'S 


G. AUERSWALD, PRESIDENT 
1524 Fifth Ave. Seattle |, Washington 


BRYANT & STRATTON 
BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
Established 1854 


One and Two-Year Program of iMgher 
Business Education in Accounting, Sales and 
Advertising, Secretarial, and Office Specialization 


Registered by the New York State Board of Regents 
1028 Main Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 
Dormitories for Men and Women 


Accounting. Business Administration, Secretarial 
Majors: ical, I, Executive and Advanced. 
Co-educational. Fall and Spring Terms. Day and 
Evening Session. 4 


Catalogue on request 
160 Beacon St., Boston 16, Mass. 


| 
K E 
SPENCERIAN COLLEGE. 


Professional Training for Business since 1848 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


HAMMEL-ACTUAL COLLEGE 


was 

Hammel Business University, Est. 188! 
and Actual Business College, Est. 1892 

Merged in 1954 

N O W Represents 139 Combined 

Years of Successful Business Training 

Akron 8, Ohio 

C. A. Neale, President 
Write for Bulletin 


BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secretarial 
and ice Machine Courses 
Day and Evening Sessions 
1410 Glenarm PI. Denver 2, Cole. 
H. T. Barnes, President 


Founded 1904 


PROFESSIONAL SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e MEDICAL & ENGINEERING e 
2-Yr. Courses. on Secretarial Skilis. Profes- 
ing programs. Professional positions open. 

Nationwide Employment Service 


BUSINESS TRAINING COLLEGE 


Wood St., & Bivd. of the Allies, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dorothy Finkelhor, Ph.D., Administrator 


HEALD COLLEGE 


Established 1863 
BUSINESS ADMIN. e PROF. ACCOUNTING e 
SECRETARIAL ¢ STENOGRAPHIC ¢ CLERICAL 
Heald College Ranks FIRST West of the 
Mississippi in “Who's Whe in America”. 
Van Ness at Post, San Francisco 9, Caillf. 


Phone: ORdway 3-5500 


INVEST IN YOUR FUTURE 


Pehnkielalker 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 


“Standard and Specialized Courses 
KENNETH SHUMAKER, President 
1122 S. W. Stark $¢., 5, Oregon 


CECIL’S BUSINESS 


COLLEGE 


Human Relations Trainiag 


Sperteaburg, S. C. 


HONOLULU 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1917 
Hawaii's Leading Scheel of Business 
1178 Fort Street Honolulu 13, Hawaii 


BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


The Newest Old School in the Northwest 


Completely new premises—light, heating, 
ventilation, classrooms, desks, chairs, 
typewriters (electric), et al. 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Serving the Valley Since 1891 
Chartered by the State to 
Conter Degrees in Commerce 
1921 TUOLUMNE ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
C. S. BOWLBY, PRESIDENT 


B. S. in Accounting; B. S. in Business Administra- 

tion; B. S. in Secretarial Science; B. S. in Business 

Education (for teachers). Also one- and two-year 
Terminal courses. 


c. H. Husson, President 


BOLEN-DRAUGHON COLLEGE 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
Secretarial and Business Administration Courses 
60th Year 
Dr. H. J. Bolen, President 


Detroit Business Institute 


220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigen 
E. DAVENPORT, President 
More Than goegee Students Have 
Attended the Davenport Schools 
Davenport Schools in Grand Rapids, Bay 
City, Kalamazoo, Lansing, Saginaw, Detroit 
Bulletin on request 


Bangor Reg Maine 
Intorstele_ 
BUSINESS COLLECE 

Fargo, North Dakota 
North Dakota's Largest and Friendliest 


Business College 
Write for Catalog 


JACKSON BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 


229 S$, Mechanic Street Jackson, Michigen 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretariaj Courses 


A. C. Hermann, President — 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1887 


counting, Business Administration, 
sone and Office Machine Courses 


Bulletin on Request 
1217 Capitol Ave. Houston, Texas 


PHILLIPS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


1000 Church St., Lynchburg, Va. 


Complete Business Education. Coed. 


NACBS, Accredited 


Harry G. Green, President 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


ACCREDITED BY THE ACCREDITING COMMISSION 
FOR BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
AS A JUNIOR COLLEGE OF BUSINESS 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 


E. R. MAETZOLD, Director 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 


Catalogue on request 


PLATT COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 


Felix at Eighth 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 
A Modern Air-Conditioned School 
PERSONALIZED TRAINING IN 


Accounting, Secretarial, Business Machines 
Medical ial and Reporting Courses 


KNAPP BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Business Education for 
Top Jobs 


Tenth and Pacific Avenue 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


MINNESOTA 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


and 
LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 


Business Administration, Sales 
aria rt Reporti: 
Medical’ Technician Train 


24 S. Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


R A M # R E Z 
COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL 


Commercial, High School, 
1.8.M_ and Stenotype Courses 


1702 Ponce de Leon Ave., San Juan, P. &. 
Esteban Ramirez, Principal 
35th year 


KNOXVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


East Tennessee’s Leading School of 
Business Since 1882 
ACCREDITED BY ACCREDITING COMMISSION FOR 
PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Air Conditioned 
Speedwriting or Gregg Shorthand 
209 W. Church Kaoxville, Tennessee 


Forty Years’ Experience 
Training $ Secretaries 


Accredited | by | the A Accre: 
2400 16th St., NW, Washington, D. C. 


NASHVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


226 7th Avenue Nashville 3, Tennessee 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


Established 1863 
One and two-year courses in Medical Secretarial, 
Accountancy, Business Administration, ies, Secre- 
tarial, Modern Office Practice, Office Machines. 


Registered the Board of Regents of the 
University of the State of New? York 


172 Clinton Avenue South, Rochester 4, New York 


LDS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


ACBS approved. Accounting and Secre- 
tarial courses. Excellent machines depart- 
ment. 


Emphasis on Needs of the Individual 
70 North Main Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 


NATIONAL 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Roanoke, Virginia 


Accredited by the Accrediting Commission 
for Business Schools 
As a Junior College of Business 


ROCKFORD SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Degree Courses in Accounting, “on Administra- 
tion,. Administrative Secretarial, Medical Secretarial 
ccounting, Seer an so in 

in C. Speedwriting Short- 
hand, Comptometer ‘sub jects. 


319 W. Jefferson Street Rockford, Illinois 
Ask for Bulletin A 


COMMERCE 


Nettleton 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
South Dakota's Leading School of Business 
C. D. Rohiffs, President 


LIPPERT BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Plainview, Texas 


817! ildi 
Medical Legal Secret arial, 
Accounting, Bookkeeping, General 
Machines, and Commercial Subjects. 


Roy J. Lippert, President 


NORTON 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
"Finest in the Ark-La-Tex" 
Catalog on Request 


New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 
720 Travis Street Shreveport, Louisiana 


RUTHERFORD-METROPOLITAN 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
Established 1887 
“ Regular Business Courses and 
1.8.M ta Processing Machines 
Branch Schools in Fort Worth, Midland, 
Odessa, and Tyler, Texas 
2020 Main Street Dallas, Texas 
Col. of Accountancy 


STRAY ‘Col. of Sec'y Training 


Acct. and Bus. Adm., B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees, 
C.P.A. Prep. Listed in Ed. Dir., Higher Ed., U.S. 
Office of Ed., Approved secretarial diploma 
courses. Request Acct. or Sec'y catalog. 


13th & F Sts., Washington 5, D. C. 


MADISON BUSINESS COLLEGE 


ACCOUNTING AND SECRETARIAL COURSES 
One of Wisconsin's Business and 
Secretarial Schools Since 1856 
Serving Madison for Over 100 Years 
More than 23,000 Graduates in the 
Field of Business and industry 
215 West Washington Ave., Madison 3, Wisc. 


Since 1865 Young Men and Women 


destined for leadership in business affairs have 
confidently prepared for their careers at 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 


OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Pine Street, West of Broad, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


in Ol Capital of the World 


New Coil 
Completely Air Conditioned 


318 S. Deaver, Tulsa, Okichome 
E. A. Guise, Presideat 


Write for details 


MANKATO 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Established 1891 


Business Administration 
Salesmanship, arial, Business Machines 


A. R. McMullen, President 
Manketo, Minnesota 
Send for free Catelogue 


PERRY BUSINESS SCHOOL 


1400 Third Avenue 
Columbus, Georgia 


Marguerite Brumley, Director 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARIAL COURSES 
Registered by the State Board of Kegents 
62nd Year 


UTICA SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE 


BANK PLACE UTICA, 
William S_ Risinger, President 


| 
A Professional School of Accountancy 
Secretarial Science and Business Administration 
Established 1884 
W. A. Robbins, Pres. 
209 N. 14th Street Lincoln, Nebraska 
— 


NEW completely revised 
edition now available! 


Twenty Lessons! 


SYMBOL 
SHORTHAND 


The Linton symbol has a_ two-fold 
meaning— 
TIME IS FLYING 

A penciled letter from you will give 
more detailed information about the 
most modern, true symbol system of 
shorthand being used in the business 
world today. 


@ LINTON is easy to learn. 
@ LINTON requires less time te 


learn. 
@ LINTON is easy to write, and 
easy to transcribe. 


°° requires less time to 
tea 
LINTON saves administrative 
costs. 
@ LINTON points the way! 
For information write te: 


Linton Publishing Co 
Box 223 
El Segundo, California 


CALIFORNIA NEEDS 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


TEACHERS 


Average Salaries for California 
High 1958-59: 
6,531 


Free Registration and Credential 
Information 


Personalized Placements to Meet 
Individual Needs 


HALL TEACHERS AGENCY 


131 University Avenue 
Palo Alto, California 


ORDER YOUR 
JOURNAL 
BINDER 
TODAY! 


SEE AD ON 
PAGE 351 
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Publication of an eight page booklet 
about the New Univac Computer was re- 
cently announced by Remington Rand 
division of Sperry Rand Corp. Entitled 
The New Univac . Magnetic Amplifier, 
Solid-State Computer, it briefly outlines 
some of the major benefits and equipment 
features available to users. 

Copies of this booklet may be obtained 
at any Remington Rand branch effice or by 
writing to the company at 315 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, N. Y., and requesting 
U-1218. 


For the handling charge of $.15, you may 
now secure a copy of Leading a Business 
Education Meeting, prepared cooperatively 
by the Business Teachers Club of Metro- 
politan Detroit, Kappa Chapter of Delta 
Pi Epsilon, Michigan Business Education 
Association, Michigan Education Associa- 
tion, and the State Curriculum Committee 
for Business Education of the Department 
of Public Instruction. 

The job of chairman is separated into 
several areas. The first is titled, “Clarify 
Your Duties,” the second, “Plan Your Pro- 
gram, Pattern, Participants, Place, Public- 
ity.” The first problem, of course, is se- 
lection of a topic, the mental try-out of the 
program pattern, and the location of par- 
ticipants. 

The third division discusses how the 
meeting should be conducted; the fourth 
discusses evaluation and follow-up; the 
fifth offers some program ideas for busi- 
ness education meetings. Finally, the fif- 
teen-page bulletin concludes with a bibli- 
ography of references. 

There are many groups who will find 
these fifteen pages packed with helpful 
suggestions and probably worthy of group 
discussion. For your copy, send to Dr. 
Frank W. Lanham, 3000 School of Educa- 
tion, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 


A humorously illustrated folder, Writing 
Out Loud, presenting ideas for improving 
your dictation methods, may be purchased 
for 15 cents, from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


You can get a business service bulletin, 
Basic Library Reference Sources for Busi- 
ness Use, for 10 cents from the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 


A reprint of Philip Gustafson’s recent 
article Put Power in Your Words, may 
be bought for 15 cents from Nation’s Busi- 
ness, Chamber of Commerce, 1615 H 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


A report on the national program in the 
use of television in the public schools has 
been issued. Results show that courses by 
TV were better organized and could cover 
more ground faster; courses by TV 
brought richer experiences; TV teaching 
saved teacher time and classroom space; 
tardiness and absence fell off sharply in 
TV classrooms; and discipline was not a 
problem even in large TV classrooms. The 
complete report is available from the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, 477 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

A booklet describing the history, advan- 
tages, care, selection, sources of material, 
and especially the classroom uses of the 
tape recorder has been prepared by the 
Visual Instruction Bureau, University of 
Texas, Austin 12. It is available from the 
Bureau at $2.00 per copy; discounts for 
quantity orders. This booklet would be a 
valuable guide to the classroom teacher. 


You can get the 29-page booklet, The 
Many Faces of Money, the psychological 
aspects of spending and saving, for 25 
cents, from Human Relations Aids, 104 
East 25th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 

A 23-page, printed, booklet with infor- 
mation and illustrations for aiding students 
in following a controlled plan for spend- 
ing,. titled Moderns Make Money Behave, 
may be obtained from the Educational 
Division, Institute of Life Insurance, 488 
Madison Avenue, New York 22; New 
York. 


al 
Write for a free reprint of Filing Manual 
to Mutual Insurance Co. of New York, 
Broadway at 55 St., New York 19, N. Y. 
The 35-page booklet gives suggestions for 
preparation of filing material and servicing 
files as well as three key steps to either 
alphabetic or subject filing. 


Measure of a Man, a 16-mm. sound mo- 
tion picture in black and white, 271%4 
minutes, may be had on a free rental basis 
from Association Films, 561 Hillgrove 
Avenue, La Grange, Illinois. This film 
brings out the values that life insurance 
contributes to family living. 

The pamphlet, Twelve Ways to Improve 
Any Organization may be obtained from 
The Christophers, 18 East 48th Street, 
New York 17, for 50 cents per 100 copies, 
postpaid. 

You can get free for asking from the 
Small Business Administration, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. these aids: Managing for 
Better Morale, Protective Packaging 
Problems, Plant Location Factors for 
Small Industry, and Picking an Auditor 
for Your Firm.” 
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do you know that... 


Conducted by Mae Walker 


Personal income for 1958 probably hit a 
new high of more than $353 5illion, ac- 
cording to the Commerce Department, an 
increase of at least $5 billion over 1957. 
However, since consumer prices increased 
by a bigger margin, the real purchasing 
power of the 1958 total would not be as 
great as that of 1957. This extra personal 
income will probably bring the Treasury 
about $150 million more. 

Industries pay as high as $8000 to em- 
ployees for suggestions on how to save 
money from operations, according to Mill 
& Factory. Amount of the award depends 
on savings effected, according to eighty- 
eight per cent of the firms with these pro- 
grams, 

a 

Creeping inflation has cost the nation 
$33.3 billion since 1954, according to the 
Institute of Life Insurance, in its monthly 
bulletin Money-Matters. It reached this 
figure by adjusting last year’s gross na- 
tional product, the value of the nation’s 
goods and services, in terms of 1954 dollars. 


Glass fiber has been known for gener- 
ations but only since the 1930s has it been 
used industrially, notes a Twentieth Cen- 


tury Fund study. Glass fiber will not rot 
or burn, can be made stronger than steel, 
and is lighter than wool and superior to 
silk as an insulating material. 


Now a portable Sleepatron is on the 
market, powered for 1,000 hours. This new 
device produces the sound of falling rain, 
the sound that has been found to give the 
maximum results in inducing restful sleep. 

The average age of plumbing installed 
in United States homes is 35 years; and 
there are many thousands of homes with 
no plumbing at all. 

Insurance companies should try harder 
to sell the concept of deductible insurance, 
according to S. Gwyn Dulaney, second vice 
president, Travelers Insurance Co., Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. He says this type pro- 
vides protection against costly illness with- 
out pushing premiums out of line. Dulaney 
adds that “one of the big bugaboos of the 
industry is the fellow who wants to be 
reimbursed for head colds and other small 
claims.” About 30 per cent of all claims 
paid on health insurance are for amounts 
under $25. 

w 

In a survey of its 1,163 members, the 
National Association of Suggestion Sys- 
tems, found that 6,628,386 employees sub- 
mitted 1,692,704 suggestions in 1957. 
Twenty-five per cent, or 434,375 ideas, were 
adopted and used, with employees receiving 
$13,956,841 in reward money. 
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There are no substitutes for paper in 
its cultural uses of writing and printing, 
but two-thirds of the industry’s product 
goes into industrial and commercial uses, 
in which there is heavy competition with 
glass, plastics, textiles, and other products, 
according to a Twentieth Century Fund 
survey. 

One family in four was hit by unemploy- 


' ment or a shortened workweek, in the re- 


cent recession, according to a nation-wide 
study of unemployment made by Pro- 
fessors William Haber and Wilbur J. 
Cohen of the University of Michigan’s 
Survey Research Center. Joblessness was 
most widespread among families with in- 
comes of $5,000 or less. Most families hit 
by unemployment piled up bills, borrowed 
money, got help from relatives; only 4 per 
cent went on relief. The unemployed were 
only slightly more pessimistic about the 
business outlook than people with jobs; 
many jobless were optimistic. 

It’s really healthier to be a top executive, 
according to a study conducted by Drs. 
Richard E. Lee of Cornell University 
Medical College and Ralph E. Schneider 
of the New York University College of 
Medicine, of 2,000 persons over a five- 
year period. This included 1,171 executives 
and 1,203 non-executives. Executives had 
less high blood pressure and arterio- 
sclerosis; also, fewer heart attacks. The 
doctors concluded that successful business- 
men have learned to use “escape valves” 


such as hobbies; also, that stress will make 
people jittery regardless of position and 
factors involved. 

a 

The level of spending of the average 
American traveling in Europe seems to be 
falling off, possibly because the average in- 
come level of the American tourist is drop- 
ping. There are heavy increases of travel 
by students, teachers, clerks and secretaries. 
Also, many tourists are “repeaters,” who 
know how to cut corners on hotel and eat- 
ing expenses. 

a 

Prospective buyers of property should 
look at it in all types of weather, accord- 
ing to a survey by New York State’s Con- 
sumer Counsel to the Governor. Other con- 
siderations include builder's reputation, 
closing costs, community service, drainage, 
possible neighborhood developments. Buy- 
ers should pay as much down as possible, 
have additional cash over the down-pay- 
ment, and remember that upkeep usually is 
higher than expected. 

Ambitious men really succeed, according 
to Psychologist H. W. Hepner, who studied 
some 500 men registered for employment 
by age groups 20 to 30, 30 to 40, and 40 to 
50. He found that the older the age group, 
the higher the average income. The more 
ambitious men had incomes about 4 per 
cent higher in the youngest groups, over 6 
per cent higher in the middle age group, 
and 24 per cent higher in the oldest group. 


Cotton leads wool and rayon as a major 
textile fiber throughout the world, and con- 
stitutes nearly three-fourths of all fiber 
consumed in the United States, says a 
Twentieth Century Fund report. 


One third of all men college students are 
married. 
The national educational television net- 
work now includes 36 member stations. 


COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT STANDS 


And The Exclusive New Automatic 


““LIFT-LOK”’ 
Posture Chairs And Stools For 


4" adjustable plat- 
form for manval & 
electric typewriters 


— 


solid plastic top 


All School Departments 


‘odj. rubber levelizer 

For FREE 30 Day 
No Obligation Trial 


Basis And Quantity 


Full 7°’ Height Adjustment On All 
Chairs And Stools 


ical spece sever unit 


To Adjust Raise To 
Desired Height And 
Chair Will 
Automatically 


Price List Of 


Lock In 


Complete Line 


P.O. BOX 237. 


GARRETT TUBULAR PRODUCTS, INC. 


Selected Position 


GARRETT, INDIANA 


6 
4 
1 2% ; = open book shelf shown open book shelf sho 
drawer optional drawer optional 
ty panel 1” « 16 ga. tubing 
1” x 16 go. tubing dj. rubber levelizer 
brazed joints glides for uneven floors 
ct 
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AT THE MOVIES 
YOUR STUDENTS 
GET A 
FULL VIEW 


Are they getting 
a full view in 
your typing Gass 


A 
KARLO 
STAND 


TO TEACH 
IN 

FULL 
VIEW 


Model IE 


The best teacher alive can't teach typewriting 
the right way unless every pupil in the class 
SEES every demonstration! 

Here's where the KARLO Stand proves its 
superiority for modern “audio-visual type- 
writing training. Its adjustable height (35" to 
48") and free-rolling casters mean it can be 
arranged so EVERYONE can see without cran- 
ing. It's sturdy and steady as a desk... 
all-metal base . . . hardwood .. takes 
no more floor space than machine it sup- 
ports, Send name and address today for full 
details to KARL MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, 34 lonia Ave., S.W., Grand Rapids 2, 
Michigan. 


SEND THIS KARLO COUPON 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
34 lonia Ave., S.W. 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Send complete information on Karlo Typewriter 
Demonstration Stand as shown, and other models. 
Thank you. 


| heave you heard ? 


News About People, Schools, 
Organizations and Events 


A Salute To... 


. . . Joseph Gruber, Director of Busi- 
ness Education for New York City, 
who has been honored by the Office 
Executives Association (N. Y. NOMA 
Chapter) by being selected as the 1959 
recipient of the Annual Award for Out- 
standing Service to Business Education. 


Office Executives Association Donates 
Business-Education Library 

The donation of a new “Business- 
Education Library” to Pace College in 


New York City by the Office Executives 
Association, the New York Chapter of 
the National Office Management Asso- 
ciation, was recently announced. It con- 
sists of books, periodicals, articles and 
reports selected as the most valuable 
current publications in the field of office 
management by a committee of promi- - 
nent industrial leaders and educators. 
The collection will be available for ref- 
erence to all New York City area high 
school teachers of business-education 
subjects and to members ‘of the O.E.A. 


APPOINTMENTS AND RETIREMENTS 


Robert S. Bowers, a member of the 
faculty of Western Michigan Univer- 
sity, Kalamazoo, since 1937, has been 
appointed head of the Economics De- 
partment at that school, succeeding 
Floyd W. Moore, who will retire on 
July 1. 


Jerre E. Gratz has been named head 
of the Business Education Department 
at State Teachers College, Shippens- 
burg, Pennsylvania, effective July 1, 
with the retirement of Etta Skene. 


Kenneth Hargrove has been appoint- 
ed director of Dictaphone Corporation’s 
educational division, according to an 
announcement by Carol Lyttle, Dicta- 
phone vice president for sales. At the 
same time, Mr. Lyttle announced the 
retirement of Katherine M. Comstock, 
for 15 years manager of the educational 
division. 


Lyle Maxwell, head of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education and Office 
Administration, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, has accepted the position as chair- 
man of the Department of Business at 
Northern Illinois University, DeKalb. 


Guy W. Trump, dean of the U. S. 
Merchant Marine Academy, Kings 
Point, New York has been named dean 
of the Emory University School of 
Business Administration. He is former 
chairman of the departments of business 
administration at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, Carbondale and at Stephen F. 
Austin College, Nacogdoches, Texas. 


Dale P. Wren, former administrative 
assistant to the California Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, has been ap- 
pointed executive dean of Southern 
Alameda County State College. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Forty-six students at the Maryland 
Medical School and the Hagerstown’ 
Business College, Hagerstown, Mary- 
land, were recently initiated into Kappa 
Mu Chapter of Alpha Iota Sorority. 
Ginger Pittman, Washington, D. C., 
Regional Councilor for the Mid- 
Atlantic States Association of Alpha 
Tota, conducted the installation cere- 
mony and presented the chapter charter 
to E. J. Hajek, president of the schools. 
Mrs. Vernon Lewis of the school fac- 
ulty will sponsor the new chapter. 


At the annual meeting of The Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges for Teach- 
er Education Henry H. Hill, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, was named president- 
elect. He succeeds Wendell W. Wright, 
School of Education, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, who took office as 


president. The retiring president is 
Harvey M. Rice, State University of 
New York College for Teachers, Buf- 
falo. 

Edward C. Pomeroy, 11 Elm Street, 
Oneonta, New York, is executive secre- 
tary of this group and the associate sec- 
retary is. William E. Engbretson of the 
same address. 


At the 14th annual convention of the 
Catholic Business Education Associa- 
tion held in Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
March 31-April 2, at the Hotel Dennis, 
Sister M. Miriam, S.C., St. Mary’s High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio, was elected 
national secretary to succeed Sister M. 
Athanasia, C.S.J., of Regis College, 
Weston, Massachusetts. Sister M. 
Muriel, R.S.M., of Georgian Court Col- 
lege, Lakewood, New Jersey, was elect- 
ed the new national public relations 
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director, replacing Brother James L. 
McCaffrey, S.M., Maryhurst, 1101 So. 
Lindbergh Blvd., St. Louis, Missouri. 
Professor James L. Hayes, recently- 
appointed Dean of the School of Busi- 
ness Administration at Duquesne Uni- 
versity, Pittsburgh, was re-elected edi- 
tor of the CBE Review, the quarterly 
magazine published by the Catholic 
Business Education Association. 


Eileen Schutte, Elmwood Park Com- 
munity High School, Elmwood Park, 
Illinois, is president of the Chicago 
Area Business Educators Association 
for the next year. Stanley Rhodes, 
Highland Park High School, Highland 
Park, Illinois, was elected vice presi- 
dent. The secretary is Mrs. Jo Ann 
Geske, Morton West High School, Ber- 
wyn, [llinois, and the treasurer is Wil- 
liam Mitchell, Arlington High School, 
Arlington Heights, Illinois. 


As this issue goes to press final plans 
are being made for the convention of 
the Mountain-Plains Business Educa- 
tion Association, to be held in the Skir- 
vin Hotel, Oklahoma City, June 18-20. 
The program for the convention was 
outlined in the April issue of this maga- 
zine. 


The president of the New England 
Business College Association for this 
year is Llewellyn P. White, Bryant & 
Stratton School, Boston, Massachusetts, 
and the vice president at large is Henry 
H. Trow, Northampton Commercial 


College, Northampton, Massachusetts. 
Treasurer of the Association is C. 
Brader Brouilette, Champlain College, 
Burlington, Vermont. Ellen C. Talcott, 
Salter Secretarial School, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, is the secretary. Georg- 
ette Van Hove, New London Business 
College, New London, Connecticut, is 
serving as vice president from Connecti- 
cut and Genevieve T. Barber, South 
Middlesex Secretarial School, Framing- 
ham, Massachusetts, is the vice presi- 
dent from Massachusetts. Permanent 
council is made up of Richard P. Pick- 
ett, Agnes B. McClellon, Howard G. 
Hubbard, Chesley H. Husson and C. 
Fred Burdett. 


Mrs. Selenia R. Henson, Carolina 
Business College, Charlotte, North 
Carolina, was elected president of the 
Southeastern Business College Associa- 
tion at the recent convention of that 
group. Other officers elected are: First 
vice-president, W. H. Foster, Alverson 
Draughon College, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama; second vice-president, Frank 
Waldrop, Plamer College, Charleston, 
South Carolina; secretary, Mrs. Eula 
H. Barnett, National School of Busi- 


‘ness, Cleveland, Tennessee; treasurer, 


Kendrick Kroger, West Tennessee 
Business College, Mobile, Alabama. The 
Board of Directors is made up of James 
Hancock, Hardburger Business College, 
Raleigh, North Carolina; Ralph Hana, 
Jones Business College, Orlando, Flor- 
ida; Dean Sweetland, Cecil’s Business 
College, Spartanburg, South Carolina. 


DOCTORATES 


Eugene J. Kosy, Central Washington 
College of Education, Ellensburg, 
Washington, Ph.D. degree from the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison.’ 


Bennie W. Stehr, recently appointed 
associate professor of business educa- 
tion at the Territorial College of Guam, 
Ed.D. degree from Colorado State 
College, Greeley. 


Marie M. Stewart, Stonington High 
School, Stonington, Connecticut, Ph.D. 
degree from University of Connecticut. 


Eleanor Tubbs, Mount Kisco High 
School, Mount Kisco, New York, Doc- 
tor of Education degree from New York 
University. 


Albert A. Zanzuccki, Doctor of Edu- 
cation degree from Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park. 


RECENT DEATHS 


M. Edward Davenport, president of 
Davenport Institute, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 

John George Dunn, a teacher in the 
high schools of Louisville, Kentucky 
for many years. 

De Lafayette Musselman, former 
president of Gem City Business College, 
Quincy, Illinois. 


For Your Copies of 
THE JOURNAL 


HANDY BINDER 


Maybe you will want to refer to the issues of THE 
JOURNAL for the schoo! year ending this month—but will 
you still have them? Why not keep your copies in these 
attractive binders? Easy io use. Individual copies inserted 
or removed in one operation. Each binder holds a full 
year's copies. 


Price $3.50 postpaid in U.S. 
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Experience makes the difference ... . 
The 21st Edition 


20TH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


By Carlson, Forkner, and Boynton 


The publishers, authors, and editors of 20TH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING have never “rested 
on their laurels.” There has been through the years an 
everlasting effort on the part of everyone involved to 
make a more perfect book. The latest outstanding ev:- 
dence of what fifty-five years of experience can mean in 
building a book that is easier to teach and easier to 
learn is provided in the twenty-first edition. An 
examination of this book will provide proof that noth- 
ing can take the piace of experience. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists In Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago S San Francisco 3 Dalles 2 
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CONFERENCES, INSTITUTES AND WORKSHOPS 


The University of Connecticut’s Sev- 
enth Annual Business Education Insti- 
tute will be held for three days of June 
29, 30, and July 1. The Institute this 
year will be devoted to the secretarial 
and personal-use skills area. For further 
information write to Dean R. Malsbary, 
University of Connecticut, Storrs, Con- 
necticut. 


The Business Education Institute to be 
sponsored by the Catholic Business Ed- 
ucation Association will be held at 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, during the week of June 14-19. 
It will feature daily sessions in methods 
of teaching typewriting, shorthand, 
bookkeeping, and secretarial and office 
practice. The Institute is open to all 
interested persons—both lay and re- 
ligious. Membership in the C.B.E.A. is 
not a requirement for attendance. For 
further information write to Sr. Edith 
Marie, S.C., chairman, Business Educa- 
tion Institute, 1900 Pioneer Avenue, 
Pittsburgh 26, Pennsylvania. 


A three-day conference will be held 
at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 
June 17-19. The emphasis will be on 
four major areas of business education 
—basic business, bookkeeping, short- 
hand and typewriting. For further in- 
formation write to Jack Neill, McGuffey 
Building, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. 


Northern Illinois University, DeKalb, 
will offer a workshop in business edu- 
cation from June 29 to July 17. New 
developments in the teaching of the 
various business subjects will be studied 
through discussion, demonstration and 
practice. The University will hold its 
second annual Business Education Con- 
ference on July 1, with the theme “Ed- 
ucating Youth for Effective Business 
Life.” For more complete information 
about the workshop and _ conference 
write to Damon Reach, Director of the 
Summer Session or Clinton File, Acting 
Head of the Department of Business. 


San Diego State College, San Diego, 
California, will offer a two-week work- 
shop from June 15 to 27 devoted to of- 
fice automation. The workshop will be 


"held under the direction of Dana Gib- 


son and will acquaint students with IDP 
and EDP equipment and methods. 


“Business Education in a Changing 
World” will be the theme of the sum- 
mer business education conference to be 
held at the University of Vermont on 
July 27-28. Co-sponsoring the confer- 
ence with the University will be Cham- 
plain College, St. Michael’s College, 
and Trinity College. For further infor- 
mation, write to Thomas C. King, Dean 
of the College of Education, Dniversity 
of Vermont, Burlington, Ver ont. 
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A total of 565 scholarships at the fol- 
lowing 15 universities are being offered 
this year at the 1959 Summer Workshops 
in Family Finance sponsored by the Na- 
tional Committee for Education in Fam- 
ily Finance: University of Pennsylvania, 
University of California at Los Angeles, 
University of Denver, University of 
Florida, University of Georgia, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, University of Maryland,, 
Michigan State University, University of 
Oklahoma, University of Oregon, Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico, Southern Meth- 
odist University, Syracuse University, 
University of Virginia, University of 
Wisconsin. 

This marks the tenth consecutive year 
in which the workshops are being con- 
ducted. The Committee’s objective is to 
encourage more adequate instruction in 
the fundamentals of sound personal and 
family financial management for young 
people and adults in the nation’s schools 
and colleges. 

The workshop scholarships are open 
to educators who demonstrate a need 
and use for information and teaching 
materials in family finance. They include 
classroom teachers in schools, colleges 
and teacher-training institutions, as well 
as administrators, supervisors and cur- 
riculum directors. The workshops are of 
special interest to high school and col- 
lege teachers of subjects such as home 
economics, social studies, business edu- 
cation, economics, mathematics, family 
life and related courses. Credit toward 
a graduate degree is awarded upon suc- 
cessful completion of the course. 

Each university is also offering a lim- 
ited number of team scholarships for in- 
dividual school systems. Such a team 
consists of one or two classroom teach- 
ers and an administrator, such as a su- 
pervisor, principal or superintendent. 
Team participation is encouraged by the 
National Committee for Education in 
Family Finance because it is felt that 
these groups provide the most effective 
means of introducing community-wide 
programs of teaching family finance. 

Although the program is nationwide in 
scope, each university develops its own 
workshop curriculum and provides the 
teaching staff. The course consists of 
lectures and discussions on a variety of 
interrelated topics, including sources of 
personal income, budgeting, banking and 
banking services, consumer credit and 
installment buying, renting and buying 
a home, life insurance, accident, sickness 
and hospitalization insurance, general 


insurance, Social Security, pensions, sav- 


ings and investments, personal taxes, 
wills and estates. Specialists from the 
universities’ schools of business admin- 
istration and education serve as lectur- 
ers, and instruction is supplemented by 
visiting business and education leaders. 

Each workshop participant takes part 
in daily laboratory work in order to de- 
velop special materials and projects for 
use in his own classroom or school sys- 
tem. 


It is estimated that over 10,000 teach- 
ers and administrators have thus far 
participated in the summer workshops 
made possible by grants to the universi- 
ties by the Institute of Life Insurance 
and in related in-service training pro- 
grams sponsored by schools systems in 
various communities. Most of these 
workshop alumni are at the junior and 
senior high school levels. Other alumni 
are elementary school teachers, faculty 
members of teacher-training institutions, 
liberal arts colleges and administrative 
staff members of public and _ private 
schools. 

More detailed information about the 
workshops and the other work of the 
National Committee for Education in 
Family Finance may be obtained from 
R. Wilfred Kelsey, Executive Secretary, 
National Committee for Education in 
Family Finance, 488 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N.Y. 


BACK COPIES AND VOLUMES 


The first twelve volumes of the JOURNAL 
OF BUSINESS. EDUCATION are available on 
Microcards. The file may be obtained from 
J. S. Canner & Company, Inc., 618 Parker 
Street, Boston-Roxbury 20, Massachusetts for 
$39.00 and single volumes may be obtained 
separately. 

Back copies in Volumes 13 (September, 
1937 through June, 1938) through present 
Volume 34 (October, 1958 through May, 1959) 
are available and may be obtained for 50c 
a copy by writing to the JOURNAL OF BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATION, 512 Brooks Building, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 

Volumes 29, 30, 31, 32 and 33 (October, 
1953 through May, 1958) of the JOURNAL 
are available to /ibraries in microfilm form. 
Order from University Microfilms, 313 North 
First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. The charge 
is $2.00 per volume. The microfilm edition of 
the present volume (October, 1958 through 
May, 1959) will be re soon and the 
charge for this volume will be $2.00. 


1959 
SUMMER 


SESSIONS 
at 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


A wide selection of graduate and under- 
graduate courses is offered to teachers, 
school principals and 


THREE SESSIONS WILL BE GIVEN 


Pre-Session Regular Session jSecond Session 
Mon., June 8 to |Mon., June 29 to |Mon., Aug. 10 to 
Fri., June 26 a“ August 7 ues., Sept. 15 
Registration istration Registration 
dune 5 Pree dune 26 Fri., August 7 

9 a.m.-2:30 p.m. a.m.-2:30 p.m. a.m.-2:30 p.m. 

'Sat., June 
a.m.-11 a.m. 


Foreign are offered in French 
Music, Art, History, and Sociai 
For further Information write or visit 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Broad St, and es Ave. 
Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania 
Office Hours 
Daily: 8:30 a.m. to 4 Pe. 
Saturday: 9 a.m. to 12 Noon 
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PRINCIPLES OF BUSINESS LETTER WRIT- 
ING, by Sally B. Maybury, New York: 
The Ronald Press Company, 419 pp.. 
1959, $4.50. 


This book is written primarily for use 
in business letter writing courses in col- 
leges, business schools, and secretarial 
schools. It is suitable for use in a full 
_ Semester course or. a briefer course and 
“is geared to the needs of students whose 
future job tasks will involve taking dic- 
tation and transcribing or composing 
and dictating business letters, or both. 

In the first.part, the student is made 
acquainted with and encouraged to fol- 
low the principles of thinking through 
the letter writing problem and solving 
the problem in the light of the reader 
and his needs. ; 

Part II concentrates on a grammar 
review and the cultivation of good style. 

Part III teaches the student to ex- 
press his message clearly and directly. 

Part IV helps the letter writer to 
“develop an effective physical presenta- 
tion. 

Each chapter includes numerous 
problems so that the student is given 
ample opportunity to practice the prin- 
ciples he is being taught. Every chap- 
ter also includes illustrations the stu- 
dent will find helpful. The chapters on 
letter form and stationery and on letter 
elements will be useful to a person 
whose background in typewriting has 
been slighted. The discussion on dic- 
tation techniques is rather unusual in 
a letter writing text, but will be very 
useful to a budding dictator or super- 
visor of office dictation and transcrip- 
tion. 


GENERAL RECORD KEEPING, 4th Ed., by 
P. as Heiges, Arnold E. Schneider 
and Harry Huffman; New York: G 
Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill 
Company, Inc., 384 pp., 1959. $3.96, 


This popular basic text may be used for 
training students, with all levels of ability, 
as clerical, bookkeeping, and general office 
workers, It is suitable for use in the clerical 
practice curriculum, or as an introduction 
to basic business records. A full under- 
standing of the text material of-this re- 
vision will “enable anyone to keep the basic 
records necessary for the preparation of a 
simple profit and loss statement and a 
balance sheet, and to meet the record-keep- 
ing requirements of the income tax regula- 
tions for at least eighty per cent of the 
business establishments in the United 
States.” 
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Many new features are contained in this 
revision: expanded instructional units; use 
of columns and rows to organize informa- 
tion, petty cash fund, “bookless” sales 
records, an introduction to double-entry 
bookkeeping, use of control accounts with 
accounts receivable and accounts payable; 
emphasis of the “why” of bookkeeping 
throughout the book; case study approach ; 
language in the terms the students can 
understand; organization for a _ one- 
semester or for a one-year course with suf- 
ficient material for one year for classes 
with a wide range of ability; correlated 
arithmetic exercises; new line drawings 
and pictures; two practice set narratives 
in the text. 

For supplementary practice a workbook 
(including Study Guides), practice set 
forms, objective tests, and a teacher’s hand- 
book are available. 

The book is interestingly written. The 
short learning units followed by several 
applications of the use of the information 
in the learning units should motivate even 
the disinterested students. The teacher too 
will find the book an aid to inspirational 
teaching. 


SALESMANSHIP FUNDAMENTALS, 2d 
Edition, by John W. Ernest and George 
M. DaVall, New York: Gregg Publish- 
ing Division, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 414 pp., 1959. $4.16, 


The features of the original book found 
to be most effective have been retained in 
the second edition: the direct easy reading 
style; realistic sales cases with actual dia- 
logue; emphasis on personal selling; stimu- 
lating short- and long-term student proj- 
ects. 

New features of this popular book in- 
clude chapter summaries, many new photo- 
graphs, quotations from prominent busi- 
nessmen on the importance of the sales- 
man to the American society, increased 
number of sales cases, and rearrangement 
of the chapters for easier teaching. 

Divided into five major parts, the con- 
tents emphasize—the definition of selling 
and its role in distribution and production; 
a review of basic knowledge and personal- 
ity requirements; various methods and 
techniques involved in making a sale; the 
kinds of sales problems which the salesman 
encounters and ways to solve them; a step- 
by-step program for getting and succeed- 
ing in a selling position. 

At the end of each chapter questions and 
projects stimulate the pupil’s thinking— 
review questions; discussion-type ques- 
tions; and sales problems. Strong emphasis 
has been placed throughout the book on 
good human relations. 


PERSONAL TYPEWRITING, by 5S. J. 
Wanous, Cincinnati: South-Western 
Publishing Company, 1959, $3.12, 229 
PP.. 


Personal Typewriting consists of two 
parts of seventy lessons each; providing 
sufficient material for two semester’s work. 
The first part covers the essential elements : 
learning the letter keys; learning the figure 
and symbol keys; building basic skill; typ- 
ing notices, themes, and outlines; typing 
personal notes and letters; and more build- 
ing of basic skill. Schools offering a one- 
semester course in personal typewriting can 
use Part I plus selected materials from 
Part II. 

Part II reviews and builds basic skills 
and applies them to the typing of personal 
and business messages, themes, outlines, 
reports, manuscripts, and tables. It con- 
cludes with a unit on personal typing proj- 
ects which covers all the learnings to date. 

Most lessons are divided into five parts 
with a suggested timing for each part. The 
parts of every lesson are listed in an A-B-C 
order to simplify the making of assign- 
ments. Each application lesson contains a 
warm-up or review, drill work, and prob- 
lem typing. The last lesson in each unit 
provides copy for measuring achievement. 

The alphabet keyboard is covered in 
thirteen lessons with a “breather” provided 
in Lesson 8. 

Composition at the typewriter is en- 
couraged beginning with lesson 41. Some 
form of creative typing is included in most 
of the lessons in the remainder of the book. 

Word counts, word scales, and precal- 
culated rates are used for figuring speed. 

A teachers’ manual is available. 


OFFICE AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING, 
4th Ed., by Rufus Stickney, Blanche G. 
Stickney, Kathleen Flood, Helen G. 
Horton, and Harriet S$. Weil; Engle- 
wood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 312 pp., 1959. $3.60, 


Briefly, but completely, the Fourth Edi- 
tion of Office and Secretarial Training 
covers the information a budding secretar- 
ial or clerical worker should know. No 
time is lost in useless time-consuming dis- 
cussion; every topic is presented as ef- 
ficiently as possible. 

Throughout the text, personality training 
is stressed. The student is given an op- 
portunity to check himself and his growing 
skills again and again as he performs the 
cumulative office activities found at the end 
of each chapter. “In natural sequence, the 
secretary engages in typical daily routines. 
Particular duties are not confined within 


_units; there is a repetition of such duties 


as meeting caller, taking dictation, handling 
mail, using the telephone, preparing checks, 
etc.” 

The content is so worded that the stu- 
dent feels he is taking instructions directly 
from the executive. Students have the op- 
portunity to develop judgment by deciding 
which jobs must be completed first. 

An accompanying workbook Forms and 
Tests and a Teacher’s Manual (which in- 
cludes correlated material for dictation) 
help to carry forward the purpose of the 
text. 
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FOR BOTH THE 
GIRL... and the 
letters she types! 


Cosmeticians supply 
beauty aids for the 
girl. A.W. FABER 
provides beauty 

aids for the letters 
she types. 

Houdini himself 
couldn’t have done a 
clean erasing job 
with a bulky eraser. 
That’s why 
A.W.FABER invented 
ERASERSTIK—a 
slim, trim, white- 
polished beauty that 
takes out a single 
letter without smudg- 
ing the whole word. 
With ERASERSTIK 
you erase without a 
trace. Attractive girls 
generally turn out attractive 
letters. That’s why we sell 

so many ERASERSTIKS. How 
about you? Got a couple 
sitting by your machine? Go 
get some, girl! 


GRASERSTIK. 


Inc 


AW. FaBeR GRASERSTIK GIL SERVICED 5.4. 7099 
AM. FaBER GRASER 


CASTELL Pencil Co. 
Nework 3 N J 


The original grey eraser point 
— always best for erasing. 

Which point do yuu prefer? 

Slender, Medium or Blunt ....The choice 

is yours. EraserStik 7099 and 7099B can 

be casily pointed with a mechanical or 

hand sharpener to suit your taste. 


AW FAB 
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ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 342 


YOU CAN PRODUCE AND MARKET MOTIVATION 


Cyril C. O'Brien 
Marquette University 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


OTIVATION is most frequently as- 

sociated with the learning process. To 
date it has made its most significant con- 
tribution in the area of education. Yet its 
possibilities for accomplishment in the busi- 
ness world have scarcely been tapped. To 
know how reaction tendencies function in 
the human equation is to put money in the 
pocket, and no explanation of human be- 
havior is meaningful without including 
motivation. 


Definition 


First, let us consider the meaning of the 
word “motive” for there is a vast difference 
between “motive” and “motivation.” One 
may have a motive for doing something 
and still not be motivated. A man may have 
a motive for buying gasoline mainly to get 
to New York from Chicago. As long as 
there is the need of moving towards the 
destination, there will be need of this com- 
modity. After the trip has been completed, 
there may be no further interest in pur- 
chasing gasoline until another trip is con- 
templated. The motive merely compels the 
purchase of gasoline... any kind of gaso- 
line that will propel the car to its goal. 


Motivation—Selective and Continuous 


Motivation, however, is both inherently 
selective and long range in nature. One can 
be motivated to purchase one kind of gaso- 
line in preference to another variety. In this 
latter instance we have purchase with 
motivation, Motivation results in a sustain- 
ing process that gives impetus to the 
original motive and makes it simultaneous 
and continuous. It is selective in the sense 
that our buyer decides a particular name 
gasoline and continuous because his choice 
will be repeated. Now there is sufficient 
stimulation to create a need to continue pur- 
chasing the same brand, 

The cycle of motivation in the full sense 
of the word is not yet complete for along 
with the sustaining factor there must also 
result self-directed activity. Our buyer 
must continue to want to buy a particular 
brand of gasoline because he believes and 
tells himself that this brand will help him 


achieve his goal more satisfactorily. 
Underlying this entire process of motiva- 
tion toward decision-making is reciprocal 
understanding between the “motivator” and 
the “motivatee” of how each can benefit. 
This understanding eliminates any suspicion 
on the part of the motivatee that the moti- ° 


_vator has indulged in subterfuge. 


Application To Distribution 


This explanation of motivation is con- 
trary to what is commonly believed on this 
score, because the days of high-pressure 
salesmanship are still with us. But how 
many products are either insufficiently mar- 
keted or not sold at all owing to the simple 
fact that the buyer refuses . . . not always 
overtly . . . to be pushed and bludgeoned 
into a sale? 

Whether the human race is becoming 
weaker is still debatable, but there is ample 
evidence that it is fast becoming wiser . . . 
wiser to the vendor’s tricks of the trade. ° 
All of this suggests that there are many 
cases where the old selling techniques 
should be replaced with a level of motiva- 
tion which demonstrates that it is at least 
as blessed to give as to receive, if not more 
so. Understanding and faith leading to a 
sale can best be consolidated by generating 
a sense of reciprocal service... one to the 
other. 


Motivation—Drive 


The drive, the motivating factor within 
the individual, needs to be aroused to the 
point of positive action, to self-directed 
activity. This internal drive, which is a 
major part of the mechanism of motivation, 
must be first sensitized and nurtured in all 
good faith. However, it can be reduced by 
the very stimuli which were intended to in- 
crease it. It may even become quiescent or 
immobile. Such a state, contrary to popular 
concept, is often the direct result of high- 
pressure selling. 

Inward drive creates self-directed action 
toward a goal. Behavior becomes purpose- 
ful and long range. It is at this point that 
the buyer will truly say ... I need that 
product ... I want that brand! 


CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 


COMMERCIAL TEACHERS: 


If you are looking for a good position in the 
Midwest, West, or Alaska, we can help you. 


39th YEAR 
C. R. Cosszens, Mor. 
706 South Fourth Street 


Enroll now. 


Member N. A. T. A. 


Clinton, lowa 
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electric 


underwood 
MASTERS YOUR PAPERWORK © 


*An Underwood Trademark 


A touch so light, so responsive...“it’s almost electric”...up to 58% less effort than 
any other standard. Only Underwood, for 64 years the world’s best known name 
in typewriters, could create the new Touch-Master Il.* Ask for a demonstration. 
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ROBERT A. GOCKEL, Controller 
of Industrial Tectonics, Inc. 


pays for itself every 6 months. ”’_tndustrial Tectonics, Ine. Ann Arbor, Michigan 


“The rapid expansion of our busi- 
ness demanded a full-scale improve- 
ment of our accounting procedures,” 
writes Robert A. Gockel, Controller 
of Industrial Tectonics, Inc. “Our 
National System gave us many ad- 
vantages and benefits, yet cut oper- 
ating costs. 

“Our National Class 31 Account- 
ing Machine offers amazing flexi- 
bility and accuracy. We now have 
detailed reports on all departments, 
and thus greater production control. 


INDUSTRIAL TECTONICS, 
inc., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


t 
PRECISION BALLS 
AND BEARINGS pro- 
duced by this com- 
pany are used by 
many industries, 


A NATIONAL SYSTEM modernized the account- 
ing department of this growing concern. 


“Our @ational System 


Our sales and operation records are 
more up-to-date and accurate. And 
our National’s speed has eliminated 
overtime. 

“We’re convinced that our Na- 
tional System is the best accounting 
system available. Records show it 
saves us $14,500 a year... pays for 
itself every 6 months.” 


Controller of 
Industrial Tectonics, Inc. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES © 75 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


Your business, too, can benefit from 
the time- and money-saving features 
of a National System. Nationals pay 
for themselves quickly 
through savings, then 


continue to return a 

regular yearly profit. 

National’s world-wide / 
service organization YEARS 


will protect this profit. 
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